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—A new and beautiful certificate for Life Members 
and Life Directors has been engraved. Those to whom 
such a certificate is due and has not been sent are 
requested to notify the Secretary and it will be sent. 


—The appointment of Mr. Strauss of New York City to 
be minister of the United States to Turkey is chiefly sig- 
nificant and suggestive from the fact that Mr. Strauss, 
who is a Jew, represents this great nation at the Ma- 
hometan Court of the world which has for centuries 
oppressed Jews even more than Christians. It is a mark 
of progress in civilization which means Peace. 


—To those who believe that Jesus Christ never com- 
mended war or warriors as such, the proposed name of 
a new Episcopal Church to be erected at Gettysburg, Pa., 
to which good people all over the country are invited to 
contribute seems slightly ‘‘mixed.” It is to be ‘*The 
Gen. Geo. B. Meade Church of the Prince of Peace.” 


—The Massachusetts State Arbitration Board is doing 
good work at Beverly and the New York Board at Cohoes. 
Rufasal to arbitrate is usually a confession of weakness 
or of ‘‘will.” Rejection of proffered arbitration always 
starts a suspicion of wrong. 


—A strike in order to arbitrate is doing evil that good 
may come, and therefore subject to just condemnation. 
(See Rom. iii. 8.) 


—The Afghanistans lately fought and one party sent 
200 human heads home as a trophy. 


—Prof. Drummond visited an African chief and 
counted the shrivelled faces of 70 enemies killed and hung 
up around his hut. 


—Turkey has rejected the English proposition as to 
Egypt, under the influence of France and Russia. But 
England will be slow to undertake another war. 


—Do not fail to read Pastor Gregg’s model memorial 
address. We feel reinforced that such sentiments should 


AUTUMNAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The Representative meeting acting for the New 
England meeting of the Society of Friends has issued an 
invitation to all the yearly meetings of this and other 
countries to meet by delegates in Conference to consider 
the subject of Peace and Arbitration. The meeting is to 
be held at Richmond, Ind., September 24, 1887. 


— The American Peace Society will respond to the call 
of Gov. Ames of Massachusetts, and be represented at 
the centennial celebration of the signing of the Con- 
Am of the United States, at Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 
1887. 


—For editorial items, announcements, and other im- 
portant matter, see page 105. 


THE FISHERIES. 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt from the Inter- 
national Association of London, of a large official 
document containing the text of the entire fishery dis- 
cussion between the governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. We have read it with intense interest and 
are impressed with the spirit of fairness. and justice 
manifested by all concerned. While there are decided 
differences of opinion and construction of the treaty of 
1818, not the slightest pretext for war exists except in the 
summary arrest, detention and fining of American vessels 
alleged to have violated the English Customs law. While 
the Canadian officials may have simply done their duty in 
most cases, it is a kind of duty that must be performed 
with great care and circumspection. Fifty yzars ago 
the alleged insult to the American flag and invasion of 
American rights could hardly have failed to have been 
followed by shooting and killing, so sensitive were our 
people to anything which sssaulted their nation:: pride. 
We do not know that they are less so now. But the Gov- 
ernments have been temperate in language and apparently 
sincere in their claims. 

The President has not yet exercised the power of re- 
taliation on English commerce, nor do the seizures of 
fishing vessels seem to have been repeated the present 
season (1837). Either policy is simply suieidal.. Each 
nation injures its own citizens and sacrifices its own in- 
terests and excites hostile feeling by retaliatory measures. 
The United States do not propose to be forced into 
reciprocal trade. But may not a new treaty be negotiated 
clearly defining the inshore fishing limit now in dispute 
and other commercial interests left to regulate themselves 
by the convenience of the neighboring peoples? 

Anything like commercial non-intercourse between two 
countries as cont'guous and mutually dependent as Can- 


emanate from a pulpit so central and iufluential as that 
of the Boston Park Street Church. 


ada and the United States, seems to us the merest folly. 
We need each other. 
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-a@ harmless and bloodless ‘‘ Arbiter.” 


A SUPERSTITION. 


‘‘Almighty God bas decided forever all questions sub- 
mitted to the terrible Arbitrament of War.” It seems to 
be implied in this remark by a distinguished general, 
that there is something divine in the selection of war as 
an ‘‘Arbiter”’ and that decisions forced on the battlefield 
are peculiarly those. of the Almighty. This is a 


hereditary and not uncommon superstition. In former 
ages difficult and perplexing cases were submitted to the 
casting of a lot (Prov. xvi. 33) which was certainly 
In the middle 
ages, duellists were selected and trained to fighting 
and kept in the ante-room of courts, civi! and ecclesiasti- 
cal, and to the results of their combat were submitted 
questions that puzzled the judges. They seldom killed 
or severely wounded each other and the worst of that 
kind of an ‘‘appeal’’ was its absurdity. 

But the ancient superstition still holds in the form 
above quoted. Men seem to think that the all-wise and 
infinitely good God has selected the fighting, wounding 
and killing of each other in war by several thousands as 
somehow the occasion of a solemn and final judgment by 
Him on the merits of the case for which each army 
contends. 

As if the infinite God, who has all resources and all 
means at his command, should deliberately choose among 


them not human reason, conscience, common sense, 


judicial ability or any exercise of the supreme faculties 
of the soul, but should appvint bloody hands moved by 
passion to force conclusions! This the ultimate and 
supreme Arbiter ! : 

‘This makes war a divine institution. It honors it as a 
Supreme Court of Appeals. It demands for it the 
sanctions of religion. Its perpetuity should be desired 
and prayed for. Its decisions should be religiously 
submitted to. 

War.is not only not an ‘ Arbiter,” it is far less a 
‘*missionary” of God than fires, cyclones, diseases and other 
inevitable calamities. ‘These may come by the operation 
of causes for which man is not responsible. God may 
employ them to work out his purposes without seeming 


to countenance buman guilt. 


But wars come of Justs that war in men’s souls. They are 
the offspring of tyrannous passions, which the Creator has 
designed should be subordinated to reason and conscience. 
In the evolution of the race in morals God has permitted 
and even used war as a sponge to wipe clean the board on 
which other and better things are to be written. But it 
is a filthy sponge and leaves its own mark. 

In Christ is revealed another method and spirit. War 


_ is outgrown and, we believe. in the counsels of Heaven, 


abolished. It ought to be abolished by men. 

' Why call a thing so vile and cruel, divine? Why crown 
the monster with flowers? Why by conscription throw men 
under the wheels of his jugge:naut? Let him perish 
from the earth. 


DISARMAMENT. 


There can be no question but simultaneous and pro- 


_ portional disarmament is what is needed by the harassed 


governments and oppressed people of the world. Arma- 
ments are proportional and as nearly as_ possible 
simultaneous. Any movement, secret or open, at an 
increase of military force, or the mobilization of an 


“existing furce, provokes an immediate step in the same 


directicn by all other powers. Now in view of the 
pauperizirg cost of armies, the provocative nature of such 
military preparations and the increased danger of war con- 
sequent upon them, why not agree to disarm, to gradual] 
diminish the number of soldiers, replenish the depleted 
treasuries, angment confidence in business enterprises, and 
give rest to the agitating fears that are roused by every 
rumor? Why not? The military statesmen reply, ‘‘We do 
not dare to do it.”” France must not be caught unprepared 
by another German invasion. Germany must not be sur- 
prised into the loss of all she gained by conquering 
France. The language of fear and distrust expresses the 
attitude of too many governments. It is the tiresome 
old story, ‘* Wily Egypt, deceitful Assyria.” But 
those countries were heathen. The great nations of 
our time belong to Christendom. Will such modern 
nations as France. Germany, England, Russia and Italy 
be as grasping, selfish and deceptive as the old pagan 
Powers? Why not trust each other? Propose disarma- 
ment. . Have an international commission sit on the 
question of equalizing the diminution of military force. 
Settle the matter between nations as similar matters are 
settled between individuals. Disarm. 


THE ACTION IN FORMER YEARS. 


The American Peace Society and the U. S. Inter- 
national Code Committee have engaged in joint efforts to 
secure Arbitration and other peaceful methods for the 
settlement of the differences of nations. ‘The movement 
was most successfully inaugurated at Brussels in October, 
1873, and in the estimation of the most competent men in . 
different lands, it is one full of promise to the peace and 
well- being of all nations. 

The next meeting of eminent publicists and statesmen 
for the prosecution of the great work begun at Brussels, 
is to be held in London July 25. 

At a meeting in Boston in 1874 in which Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Rev. Dr. Peabody 
and other prominent men participated, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

On motion of Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 

Resolved, That we rejoice to observe the resolution presented at 
the Conference at Brussels, by the Right Honorable Montague 
Bernard, and that we cordially concur in this resolution, viz. : 

This Conference declares that it regards Arbitration as a means 
essentially just and reasonable, and even obligatory on nations, of 
terminating international differences, which cannot be settled by 
Negotiation. It abstains from affirming that in all cases, without 
exception, this mode of solution is applicable; but it believes the 
exceptions are rare: and it is convinced that no difference ought to 
be considered insoluble until after a clear statement of complaints, 
a reasonable delay, and the exhaustion vf all pacific methods of 
accommodation. 

At a meeting subsequently held at the Room of the 
Court of Appeals, Albany, at which Rt. Rev. Wm. Cros- 
well Doaue presid-d, and which was attended by the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals, and many other dis- 
tinguished men, the following resolutions were moved by 
Chief Justice Church, seconded by Hon. Chancellor Pruya, 
and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this meeting has heard, with great interest and 
satisfaction, from Dr. J. B. Miles, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, of Boston, one of the representatives of the United States 
to the Brussels Conference, an account of the movement for the 
Codification of International Law, the promotion of Arbitration, 


and other measures for the peaceful settlement of the differences 
between nations, so successfully inaugurated. 
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The Suffolk North Association of Congregational 
Ministers of Boston, April 21, 1874, adopted the follow- 
ing among other resolutions : 

Resolved, That we cheerfully rene w to our beloved brother, Rev. 
J. B. Miles, D. D., the expression of our high appreciation of his 
relf-denying and arduous labors, our conviction of the importance 
of his mission in the United States and in trans-atlantic countries, 
both in itself and in its relation to other benevolent enterprises, 
being an ¢fficient agent of promoting them, our grateful sense of 
the encouragement afforded him and those he represents, our 
sympathy, prayers and co-operation; and we earnestly commend 
him and the cause which he advocates to the support of the 
churches, and to the patronage of the philanthropic and benevolent 
among our fellow citizens. A small part ef the three thousand 
mil'ion dollars expended annually to support the present war system 
of nations, if contributed to this cause, we have reasonto think, 
would speedily advance it to a final and glorious consummation. 
Jn its present state, a hundred dollars contributed to tt, may prove 
a more efficient means of good than a thousand dollars given to 
some other objects. 

The italicized words are as true to-day as when they 
were written and adopted. Why not help now? July, 1887. 


RUM FOR AFRICA. 


Under the heading, ‘“‘ Carrying Hell to the Heathen,” 
the New York Wi/ness cites the testimony of a German 
paper to the fact that ‘‘ since taking possession of the 
Cameroon country on the west coast, Germany has sent 
there 1,524.028 litres of rum, 37,800 bottles of gin, 
1588 old muskets, 1000 cartridges, and 56,039 kilo- 
grams of tebacco,” and then it adds: ‘+ The coloniza- 
tion of heathen Jands by Christian nations onght to be a 
means of extending the blessings of the Gospel of 
Christ. The first result, however, is usually to degrade 
and not elevate the people. Inferior races always learn 
the vices more readily than the virtues of superior races, 
and the trader in his keen thirst for gold keeps even pace 
with the missionary in bis love fur souls. The traders 
have the World, the Flesh and the Devil on their side, 
and they very soon outnumber the missionaries a hundred 
toone. Germany has unfortunately no monopoly of this 
bad work. France and Britain are just about as bad, and 
America not much better.” 


WHY WE MAY CELEBRATE. 


September 17, 1787, the convention chosen to frame a 
constitution for the United States closed its labors and 
presented to the several States or colonies for their action 
that Constitution which Gladstone has pronounced ‘* the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” It was ratified after 
considerable delay, and the ‘*‘ more perfect government” 
which it provided went into operation early in the year 
1789. At that date began national development. In 
1790 the population of the United States was 3,929.214. 
The latest estimate for the present time is over 61,000,000 
This wonderful growth in population has been exceeded 
in the development of the country during that period. In 
1831 Great Britain and Ireland contained 24,000,000 of 
people, and fifty years later 34,000,000. During that 
period France increased from 32.000,000 to 37,000,000. 
During that half century this Republic bounded from 
13,000,000 to 50,000,000. ‘That is, in fifty years our 
increase has heen equal to the population of France, and 
to-day more English-speaking people live in the Republic 
than in all the world besides. 

Again, in 1850, the total wealth of the United States 
was but $8,430,000,000, while that of the United King- 


: pays more for education than for war. 


dom exceeded $22,500,000,000. In thirty years Great 
Britain had a wealth measured by $43,600,000,000. but 
in 1880 the Republic had passed that figure, and recorded 
$48,950.000,000 as the measure of its wealth. A few 
days since, in a public address, Mr. Depew said that the 
current estimate of the wealth of the United States is 
$60,000,000,000. Not only is the Republic the greatest 
agricultural country in the world, but is also the greatest 
manufacturing people — the value of our manufactures in 
1580 being $5 560,000,000 and that of the United 
Kingdom $4,090,000,000. (ur manufactures are worth 
nearly half as much as those of all Europe, and they are 
largely consumed by our own people, showing that we are 
not only the greatest producers but the greatest consumers 
of the products of industry and skill in the world. In 
the savings of nations, the Republic stands at the head 
of the list, its to'al annual saving being $1,100,000,000 
—$280,000,000 in excess of those of the people of Great 
Britain. To use the words of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
** the 50,000,000 Americans of 1880 could have bought 
up the 140,000,000 of Russians, Anstrians, and Spaniards ; 
or, after purchasing wealthy France, would have had 
enough pocket money to acquire Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland and Greece.”” They could buy Great Britain, 
Treland and Wales, and then have enough left to pay off 
the national debt of the United Kingdom. In shipping, 
the Republic ranks next to Great Britain, and is ap- 
proached by no other nation. The United States has 
more miles of railroad than the whole of Europe, while 
the country has for nerves 760,000 miles of telegraph. 

The United States, while not spending as much as 
should be expended for the purpose, paid out in 1880 
$82,500,000 for public schools, the number of which was 
at that date 177,100, to say nothing of higher institutions. 
The United States is the only general government which 
Great Britain pays 
$4 for keeping up its military establishment as often as it 
pays $1 for education, and Germany, the best of European 
nations in this respect, presents a ratio but little smaller. 
We quote again from a foreign-born citizen of the United 
States : 

“The free common-school system of the land is probably, 
after all, the greatest single power in the unifying process 
which is producing the new American race. Through the 
crucible of good common English education, furnished 
free by the State. pass the various racial elements—chil- 
dren of Irishmen, Germans, Italians, Spanish, Swedes, 
side by side with the native American, all to be fused into 
one in language, in thought. in feeling, and in patriotism.” 

More money is expended for religious teaching, for 
noble charities, and for higher education than by any 
nation in the world. 

In 1880 only five persons in one thousand were the 
objects of public charity, while in Europe the number yas 
forty-one. Our people generally are the most intelligent, 
the best fed, clothed, and housed in the world. What 
the laboring classes here enjoy as every-day necessaries 
of life those in other countries regard as luxuries. While 
other nations are expending millions annually to keep up 
costly armaments, we have no standing army. While our 
public debt is decreasing without burdening the people, 
that of the leading nations of Europe is a standing, if not 
an increasing burden. The g'owing color of this picture 
could be toned down by shadows which exist, but the 
application of these we will postpone until some other 
day——than the Fourth of July.—Zz., 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, June 5. Preached to a good congregation at 
the Congregational Church, Malden, Mass., Rev. Theodore 
C. Pease, pastor. ‘Ihe pastor’s ‘* Memorial” discourse the 
previous week was much in the line and spirit of my 
address, which was attentively listened to. The collection | 
was $13. By what process of each contributor’s mind it | 
was made so small is a mystery. One can but feel that 
the collection is in some measure the estimate placed upon 
the speaker, his subject, or his presentation of it. To 
relieve this view, I am often told, in substance, that all the | 
money laid aside for Chri-tian uses is already mortgaged | 
to other and excellent objects connected with the advance- 
ment of the Lord’s kingdom, and that Peter must not be 
robbed to pay Paul. Alas, for poor Paul! I wish he could | 
have a little that never got into any other apostie’s hands. 
The Lord help me to be more like the woman whose faith 
was greatest in Israel.—content with the dog-crumbs 
that fell trom the loaded table. Personally that is not so | 
difficult as 10 be thankful for a little for Christ when he 
needs much. Malden did about as other places and I | 
only use the $13 as a text from which to draw this *in- | 
ference” as old divines were apt to do in sermons. 


Monday, June 6. By invitation of the Congregational | 
Ministers’ meeting, I read a paper on the American Peace 
Society and its work,—to be published in this paper, an 
abstract of which appeared in the Congregationalist. 


Tuesday, June 7. Addressed Cumberland North Con- | 
ference at the Sixth Street Chapel, Auburn, Me. Rev. | 
Lewis J. Thomas, the pastor of the Chapel, gave me and | 
my work a most cordial reception as did all members of | 
the Conference. William Ladd’s home at Minot was but | 
a few miles from this spot and several of his former 
neighbors attended the meeting and some dined with me | 
at the pastor’s. Some of them remembered Mr. Ladd | 
with affectionate interest. 


Wednesday, June 8. Attended Franklin County Con- | 


ference at Farmington Falls. I had been a inember of 
this body ten years (1860-70) and was heartily welcomed | 
by old friends. It was very delightful to enter with | 
them into worship and work again, and to meet for the first 
time in conference in their commodious house of worship 
with the little church. Was allotted an entire hour to give 
a reason for giving myself to the cause and work of peace, 
which I occupied with no tokens of weariness on the part 
of the audience. It seems to me that rightly presented, 
this work will meet with no more apathy than any other 
that commends itself to Christ'an consciousness and con- 
science. I also was called to lead the morning prayer | 
meeting and assist in administering the communion at the | 
close*of am st excellent »nd uplifting two days’ meeting. 
It was a pleasure to hear Mr. Arthur Titcomb just enter- 
ing upon the ministry at Phillips, Me., and to have good | 
news from Rev. C. F. Thwing of Minneapol's, and Rey. | 
Char'es H. Cutler of Bangor, Maine, all of whom were boys 
when my ministry began in this Conference. The ad- 
vancing spirit of fraternity was shown in the employment 
of a Free Baptist brother to preach to a Congregational 
church and in the sympathy manifested and prayers 
offered for Rev. S. P. Morrill who lay sick near by. 

At evening, led the united Baptist and Congregational | 
prayer meeting in the State Normal School hall at Farm- 
ington. 


} 


Thursday, June 9. A delightful and memorable drive 
with my wife this misty day down the Sandy River inter- 
vales and over the hills to a Free Baptist Quarterly 
Meeting at East New Sharon in a country meeting-house, 
completely filled with people, most of whom drove in 
carriages for long distances and remained in session a part 
of three days. We heard an excellent sermon from Rev. 
Mr. Page and were allotted generous time to speak for 
Peace. 

We were entertained at noon at an old-fashioned, two 


| storied white farm-house on a green hillside opposite a 


noble forest. It had been the home of early and dear 
friends in previous years, and is now occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Loring Cram, who were joined in marriage by 
me in their youth. 


Friday, June 10. Attended the interesting graduation 
of the May School at the M. E. Church, Strong. Maine, 


/and was glad to see how successfully these Christian 


alumnz, of Mt. Holyoke, Misses Julia and Sara May, are 
doing their work for the young of both sexes. Spent the 
night with Rev. J. L. Pratt, pastor of the Congregational 
church, whv has written some interesting books for the 


_ young and who has two vigorous boys to exemplify his 


teachings in book, pulpit, and the May School where he 
instructs in ancient languages. 


Sunday, June 12. Assisted the pastor of the Baptist 
church at Farmington, who, in a new edifice, preached the 
Baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class of the Normal 
School. The beautiful little church was literally packed with 
people. The clear, sweet faces of the young, the fresh 
flowers, the pointed and practical sermon made the 
occasion impressive and memorable. At 2 Pp. m. I occu- 
pied the pulpit of Rev. Mr. Bean, the M. E. pastor, at the 
North (Unitarian) Church. The Methodist church edifice 
(burned) was in process of building. The house was full 
und many of the faces familiar. ** I want to give you a 
* boost’ sometime,” was the jocose but evidently sincere 
remark of the pastor as we came out. At evening we 
helt a Union Peace Meeting at Music Hall, a large and 
commodious audience room. It was completely filled by 
the people and‘ the John Appleton G. A. R. Post. The 
platform was occupied by Rev. Messrs. Bean, Roys, 
Tilden, and Thatcher, the village pastors, all of whom 
participated. 

From whence doth this union arise 
That hatred is conquered by Jove? 
It fastens our souls in such ties 
As distance and death can’t remove. 

No platform like that of the Gospel of Peace for a 
sincere and heartfelt nnion of Christian hearts. I regretted 
the absence, in Europe, of the other pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Pope. <A good collection was taken up. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, June 13-15. Ona 
riding, walking, fishing expedition with two friends thirty 
miles northward, the last part through unbroken forest, 


_up a rapid river towards its springs in the everlasting 


hills. ‘Two nights in a log camp; a whole day alone with 
waters, trees, and birds; how restful! We brought home 
sufficient fish to supply several tables. The change 
and consequent rest more than made up for the un- 
accustomed toil, the attacks of flies and other slight evils 
incidental to this and about all other good things. It is 
pleasant to remember this Maine *‘ Jerusalem,”’ the moun- 
tain streams, the invigorating air, the Juniest of days, 
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- man, their enemy. It is seldom we find evidence of fight- 
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the unwonted quiet and unusual sounds and s‘ghts of a 
vast forest Jittie traversed except by wild animals. The 
Jatter generally live in peace except they are attacked by 


ing by the denizens of the ‘‘path'ess woods.” But the 
savage hawk and crow are too much like Christian men 
on a battie-field ! 


Thursday, June 16. Attended graduation exercises of 
a class of forty from the State Normal School at Farm- 
ington. Some account of A Day‘at Venice” by Miss 
Jobnston of Winthrop, and a discussion of the compara- 
tive influence on character of hereditary influence and 
educstion by Miss Bclcher of Farmington, interested me. 
1 cou'd rot stay to hear all. Principal Purington and bis 
assistant teachers have evidently done faithful, honest, 
solid work, snd they had much guod material. 


Friday, June 17. The fraternization of Confederate 
and Union scldiers around Bunker Hill and in Faneuil 
Hall promi-es more for peace than any celebration of the 
revolutcnary battle I can remember. Senator Geo. F. 
Hosr was especially happv in his eloquent recounting of 
the story of belptulness by Virginia ,eople beaded by 
George Washington when citizens of Boston were slmost 
starved by their resistunce to the execution of the so 
called Port Bill, 

To-day two great teacbers, Mark Hopkins and Roswell 
Dwight Hitchcock, died. The former is noticed elsewhere 
in the Apvocate. ‘The latter was my teacher in natural 
and revealed religion, and college pastor in Bowdoin 
College in 1855. I can never forget one conversation 
with me on personal religion on the ccllege grounds, nor 
a number of his eloquent addresses on Saturday evenings 
before the praying circle in the senior recitation room. 
Both sit at the feet of Jesus now as never before and 
learn of Him. 


Sunday, June 19. Preached at Congregational Church, 
Skowhegan. Maine, A. m., and addressed a uvion meeting 
in the evening at the same place. Pastor A. J. Rack itf 
and Superiutendent A. F. Bxby were specially kind in 
furthering my objects. Collec ions were taken at both 
services, and the pastor named will become a life member 
of the A. P.S. His health compels a vacation of a yeusr, 
much to the regret of bis united and atixched people. 

Rev. Mr. Little, Universalist, and one of the Baptist 
pastors participated in the Union Peace Meeting at 
evening. 

Dr. Cushing, a college classmate, called on me at the 
Coburn House where I was very comfortably entertained. 

The town has doubled since a previous visit und has all 
the marks of prosperity. What a deep, clear river is the 
Kennebec, pow flowing in quiet majesty between lofty 
green banks, and now Jeaping over the rocks and hurling 
the floating logs through the hurrying * rapids.” From 
its mouth tu its source i,is a wonder and a delight. 


Monday, June 20. Home again and engaged in the 
usual routine of correspondence, study and writing for 
publication. 


Wednesday and Thursday, June 22-23. At Massachu- 
setts General Association at Brockton, a manufacturing 
city, which has nearly doubled its population in a decade 
and increases every day. The missionary spirit of the 


might have been necessary, was not altogether approved. 
The Peace Society asked for no hearing at this session 
becau-e it was understood that even denominational 
societies would not be heard. Committees of arrange- 
ments are so crowded with proposed topics and speakers 
as to be at their wits end, and entertainment committees 
are often equally embarrassed. I added to the burdens of 
neither this time. Was glad to meet several relatives, 
residents of Brockton, whom I had not met for years. One 
was painfully ill. A good prayer meeting at W. Medford. 


Sunday, June 26. Preached a. m. at Bedford, Mass., 
and taught a large Bible class in the »bsence of Rev. 
Edwin Smith the pastor. Preached in the puplit of Rev. 
George F. Piper at Carlisie rp. m. He also supplies a 
church in Bedford and aided in the Union Peace Meeting 
at evening. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Brown entertained me at 
their pleasant home and showed their sympathy for my woik 
in many helpful ways. Bedford is a delightful old town, 
with ancient elms, quiet streets, a fully occupied cemetery, 
and a hotel at some neighboring springs resorted to for 
health and rest. It was and is the home of the wel! known 
Stearns family, members of which have occupied honored 
places, educational and religious. Of these President 
Stearns of Amherst was probably best known. The church 
has been made commodious and beautiful by recent reno- 
vation. ‘The pastor is universally respected and beloved. 


Wednesday, June 29. Had a pleasant call on our good, 
blind brother, H. C. Dunham, former secretary, at Win- 
throp, Mass., and received much helpful information on 
points with which he alone is familiar. He is in good 
health and enjoys a peaceful old age with unabated 
interest in the work of Peace to which he gave the best of 
his life. 


Sunday, July 3. At Milford, Mass. Preached on Matt. 
vi, 33: ‘Seek ye first the hingdom of God and his 
Righteousness.” Communion, followed by Sunday-school 
class; Y. M. C. A. address on the Park at 3.30; visit to 
a sick man in same botel with myself; prayer meeting 6 
P. M., subject, Secret Prayer. A very hot day but occu- 
pied with pleasant duties. 


Monday, Tuesday, July 4-5. Went ena brief visit by 
steamer across the still, cool waters of Massachusetts Bay 
thirty miles to Gloucester, Rockport, and Pigeon Cove on 
Cape Ann. Received some encouragement in the way of 
donations and subscriptions and spent a quiet day (Sth) 
in calls, and on the Long Beach with my family. At- 
tended and briefly addressed a flourishing Society of 
Christian Endeavor, sixty persons, gathered under the 
care of pastor Norcross of Rockport. Two aged members 
of his church died to-day: one, Lizzie Bicktord aged 79, 
after life-long blindness now e:joys open vision in the 
better world. 


Sunday, July 10. Spoke at Cengregational Church, 
Derry, N. H., Rev. H. B. Putnam, pastor, at 10.45 a. Mm. 
and 6 p.m. A Bible class stnoon. Metthe three resident 
pastors but c-uld arrange fur no union meeting. Three 
retire! ministers in the congregation. A strong feeling 
excited in the town by the enforcement of the anti-liquor 
laws. An evangelizing meeting was he'd in a tent at the 
Depot Village. <A quiet, beautiful country town to which 
many bave retired fro.u the intenser and more exhaustive 


mecting was inspiring. The exclusion of those who 
represent some of the missionary organizations, while it 


work of eulier life. A beautiful new academy buil: by 
a legacy from Mr. Pinkerton, a former resident, who left a 
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fund to endow the institution of which Mr. Bingham is 
the successful Principal. Took tea with pastor Penniman 
of E. Derry on Saturday, and called on Col. Pillsbury, 
an ¢xtensive manufacturer, on Monday. 


Sunday, July17. At Wakefield, Mass., Congregational 
Church, Rev. W. H. Brodhead, pastor. Rain diminished 
the attendance at the union meeting at 6.30 P. m., but 
there was a good representation of the G. A. R.. the 
“Guards” and the ‘ Relief Corps.” Rev. D. S. Coles 
of the M. E. Church presided and Rev. W. E. Gaskin 
of Universalist Church offered prayer. At noon I 
taught a Sunday-scbool class and briefly addressed the 
school, of which B.. W. Firman is the efficient Superin- 
tendent. Wakefield is a lovely suburban town of over 
6800 people, on the Boston & Maine Railroad, ten 
miles from Boston, and is extensively engaged in 
manufactures. The beautiful pond and park add much 
to the attractiveness of the place. A few seemed 
to be awakened to the importance of the cause of 
peace, which was evidently an unfamiliar subject, though 
the church is engaged earnestly in many branches of 
benevolent work. My hostess, Mrs. J. F. Woodward, 
formerly Miss Stevens, saw and experienced something of 
war at the siege of Atlanta. She had heen a teacher and 
had retired with her sister, Mrs. S. D. Niles, to Jones- 
boro, where the battle took place. Gen. O. O. Howard, 


who commanded at that point, was a guest of the family 
and rendered them some needed as.istance which Mrs. 
Woodward gratefully remembered. 


Tuesday, July 19. With Rev. D. S. Coles, M. D., of 
our Executive Board, I attended the ‘* New England 
Chau auqua” at South Framingham, Mass. The great 
auditorium, open at the sides, was well filled to hear 
President A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield Col'ege, England, 
discourse on China. He gave a condensed, clear, phi- 
losophical and instructive analysis of the Chinese Empire, 
its history, character and religion. Without notes he 
spoke words evidently well-weighed on a subject puzzling 
to us all: ‘* God a sovereign and not a creator ;’’ ** Man 
as an ancestor worshipped and yet not immortal ;” 
‘- Ethics that in some resp2cts co upare favorably with 
the Sermon on the Mount and no knowledge of Christ.” 
Such is the Chinaman’s creed. 

At 2 p. m. Rev. Josiah Strong, Secretary of the 
American Evangelical Alliance, spoke on ‘* Our Couvtry,” 
on which topic he has written a book which is having a 
deservedly large circulation. He is a clear and pleasant 
speaker, wielding his facts, wonderful in nature and 
amount, with a master’s hand and driving home the sense 
of obligation for our ecuntry’s future on the conscience 
of his hearers. 

At4p.m Prof. Henry Drummond of Glasgow, author 
of ** Natural law in the spiritual world,” described with 

raphic pen and the voice of a good reader his trip into 
the heart of Africa. He is not over forty, spare and lithe, 
full of men'al vigor and nervous energy. He is a friend 
and was a co-worker with Moody in Scotland, and as an 
African traveller seems to have inherited somewhat the 
bravery, endurance, tact and perseverance of Livingstone 
and Stanley. Fairbairn’s enunciation of the principles of 
peace and Strong’s allusion to the time foretold in Isaiah 
ii. 1-5 were very refreshing. I missed the devotional 
exercises held earlier in the day and felt the want of 
public prayer and worship in song. 


FAME AND DUTY. 


** What shall I do, lest life in silence pass?” 
** And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 

Remember, aye the ocean-deeps are mute; 
The shallows roar; 

Worth is the ocean—fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore.” 


‘** What shall I do to be forever known?” 
** Thy duty ever.” 

** This did full many who yet slept unknown.” 
** Oh, never, never! 

Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 

By angel tramps in heaven their praise is blown— 
Divine their lot.” 


** What shall I do, an heir of endless life?” 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled, 

While he, who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead.” 


COUNT TOLSTOI. 


A writer in the June number of The Century gives an 
interesting description of a visit that he paid, last year, 
to Count Leo Tolstoi, the great Russian writer. He said 
to his visitor, ‘‘I do not believe that violent resistance to 
evil is ever justifiable under any circumstances.” He 
bases this conclusion on the proposition that the precepts 
of Christ, furnish the only rule for the right government 
of human conduct, and are to be understood literally and 
obeyed. 

The Count declared that violence, as a means of 
redressing wrongs, is not only futile, but an aggravation 
of the original evil, since it is the nature of violence to 
multiply and reproduce itself in all directions. He said, 
‘It is not in that way that the Kingdom of God is to be 
realized on earth.” 

Speaking of Russia, he said, “If the people of the 
Empire retuse, as I believe they should refuse, to enter 
military service—if they decline to pay taxes to support 
that instrument of violence, an army—the present system 
of government cannot stand. The proper way to resist 
evil is to absolutely refuse to do evil, either for oneself or 
for others.” When it was suggested that ‘‘they must 
serve or go to prison,”’ he replied, ‘“Then let them go to 
prison ; the Government cannot put the whole population 
in prison, and if it could, it would be without material 
for an army, and without money for its support.” After 
further remarks, he added ‘*It,is only by those who 
have suffered, not by those who have inflicted suffering, 
that the world has been advanced.” 

Millions of his tracts have been circulated among the 
Russian peasants, and as he says that these people are 
‘*not naturally aggressive nor combative, but capable of 
passive resistance to an almost unlimited extent,”’ it 
may be hoped that the expression of his views respecting 
Peace will have some influence amongst them. Some 
of his views, religious and social, seem to us less scriptural 
and practical. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


ADDRESS TO SOLDIERS BY REV. DAVID GREGG, D.D., 
OF BOSTON, MAY 30, 1887. 


The object of this day is not the glorification of war. 
It is to hold up the horrors of war and talk of tattered 
ensigns and decimated regiments, and soldiers’ graves 
and disfigured bodies .and shattered homes, that in the 
presence of these we may magnify the moral worth and 
heroism of the sons of America and the grandsons of the 
Pilgrims, who could easier meet and endure these horrors 
than allow the right to be trampled under foot, and the 
nation to be rent and dishonored. It is not the design of 
this day to cultivate the brutal in man or to represent 
human life as cheap, or to fire the minds of young America 
with a love and an admiration for a barbarous business, 
which drenches the world with blood and makes widows 
of wives and orphans of helpless children. When that be- 
comes the object of Decoration Day then perish Decoration 
Day ! 

America has never been a warlike nation. She has 
never prided herself upon her standing army, or upon her 
navy, or upon her military academies. Our army has been 
and now is, nothing more than a mere police force, and a 
police force reduced to the smallest possible minimum. 
We are a nation of citizens, and nota nation of soldiers. 
We are a republic of men, after the Washingtonian type, 
and not a republic of men after the Napoleonic or Cesarean 
type. Washington, who was the father of our country, 
ceased from war as soon as it was possible to cease, and 
this is what his sons have always done. In history he is 
noted, not only because he was first in war, but because 
“he was first in peace.” . 

That day, which brought the close of the civil strife, 
found the American republic again out of sympathy with 
the blood-stained Napoleon and the despotic and armor- 
clad Cesar. We were then, and we are now, Washing- 
tonians inside and outside ; lengthwise, from head to foot ; 
and breadth-wise, from finger-tip to finger-tip. The Ameri- 
can republic is one grand peace society, believing in and 
advocating arbitration, for the nations of the nineteenth 

This day is not devoted to the art of war, which our 
American soul abhors ; it is devoted to the praise of peace 
and of liberty, which our fathers found could be purchased 
only at the great cost of their lives. ‘They were not fond 
of being shot at or of dying; being shot at and dying 
were accepted as a stern necessity. This was the price 
of liberty. This is the day on which we give praise that 
the sword has been beaten into the plowshare and the spear 
into the pruning hook. ‘This is the day given up to sym- 
posiums upon patriotism, to find what patriotism is, and 
what it will do, and how it can be cultivated. This is the 
day given up to the study of history, that in history we 
may see the rule of God, and the play of the human, and 
oe operation and issue of moral principles in national 

American independence was the best thing that ever 
happened for England. England did not think so at the 
time, but history has proven it. It is said that when 
Lord North heard the news of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
it was like receiving a cannon ball into his bosom. The 
hope he had cherished for twelve years was gone. He 
paced the room wildly, and waving his arms around in 
mental distress, he fairly shrieked: ** It is all over! It is 
all over!” He thought England’s greatness had been 


permanently injured. But what do facts say to day? 
‘This is the record. England of the present is England in 
its greatest glory and power. This republic has kept the 
old mother country from falling asleep or napping. It 
has been a friendly, stimulating rival. It has been a check 
and a safeguard against England’s tendency to tyranny. 
It has sent through England a modifying and liberalizing 
influence. For a whole century England has become 
Americanized, and has been growing a decent respect for 
the rights of the individual. As we speak of England so 
we may speak of our own sunny South. No man ever 
rendered the South a greater service than did Abraham 
Lincoln when he issued bis war proclamation of emancipa- 
tion. By that one act he turned aside the curse of the 
liberty loving God from the South and opened the land to 
free industry, which carries with it the blessing of God. 
Iam no prophet, but I do not hesitate to say that in a 
generation from to-day the loudest praises spoken of the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln will be the praises spoken by 
Southern lips. 

Let us recognize that atfairs have changed, and that our 
talk should not be the talk of war times. Then we talked 
of sour apple trees, it is time now to talk of the bower of 
fove. Then our bands played the war march, now they 
should play the Wedding march. Then we made garlands 
of blood-red dahlias, now we should make garlands of 
white lilies, the symbols of peace. The times have changed. 
Then the head of Jefferson Davis was worth one hundred 
thousand dollars, collect on delivery. Now you could not 
collect ten cents upon delivery of it. I mean no disre- 
spect to the head of Mr. Davis. It is as good a head as 
ever. But the times have changed, and with the times 
the market prices of heads have changed. Certainly this 
is a good thing for those whose heads were priced. It 
ought not to be a difficult thing for victors to forgive. It 
is a hard thing for the conquered to forgive, but the South 
is struggling nobly toward this duty. It was a grand, 
brave thing for Grady to make his patriotic speech in the 
North, and ground his arms anew. But he didit. It 
was-a grand, brave thing for the men in gray to march 
with solemn step side by side with the men in blue in the 
funeral procession of Gen. Grant tothe tomb. But the 
men in grey didit. They volunteered to doit. We honor 
our dead when we remember that there is but one flag to 
float and but one country over which to float it. Last 
week from Georgia, in the South, these brave words were 
telegraphed to Massachusetts, in the North, and they are 
words that should be repeated to-day in all the States of 
the Union: ‘+ It is treason to keep alive the fires of hate 
in a country which is bound together by the ties of an in- 
dissoluble union. It is treason in this time of peace and 
good will to teach the people of any section of the country 
to hate the people of any other section.” 


You can have a Grand Army only when the ranks are 
filled with grand men. Such men our country wants, that 
its moral battles may be well fought. Soldiers of the 
Grand Army of the Republic recognize the call of the hour. 
Our nation calls for hundreds and thousands of true men. 
There is treason still to be put down. There is a treason 
of cowardly silence when patriotism and duty call 1s to cry 
out avainst the destructive sins of the land. This must 
be put down. There is treason in the Senate Hall. There 
is treason in the political caucus. There is treason at the 
ballot-box, the selling of votes, and the manipulation of 
votes, and the iritimidation of votes. There is treason in 
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office, which shows itself in the acceptance of rewards and 
bribes. Itis your duty to put down treason in all of these 
forms. The traitor in the time of peace should be shot, 
just as surely as tbe traitor in the time of war was shot. 
He should be shot with the black ball. He should be 
shot with the cannon of public indignation and execration. 
He should be fired out of office and out of citizenship, and 
hurled in everlasting oblivion. 

Fellow-citizens, 1 have great hopes for our country, for 
which our soldiers died; but in order that these hopes 
may be realized, the great moral conflicts that are raging, 
like our civil war, must be fought through, until victory 
perches upon the banners of the right. ‘The nation which 
the war could not wreck, moral evil, and intemperance, 
and infidelity, and atheism, and social impurity, and a 
deoxygenized and devitalized gospel can wreck. This 
being so, let us serve our nation by wheeling it into line 
with God’s law for nations, and by wheeling it upon the 
right side of every great moral issue. Let us honor God 
and the right, and God and the right will honor us. My 
ambition is to honor our dead heroes by securing perpe- 
tuity to the nation for which they died. This can be done 
only by leading the nation into an open and loyal alle- 
giance to Him, who is King of kings and Lord of lords and 
who commands all the forces of the umiverse. America, 
acknowledge God! Credit Him with your liberty and 
praise Him for your civilization! ~“*ke the unerring law 
of God the law of the nation! n North and South 
send up the nation’s prayer to Hi... This and this only, 
is solid patriotism ; this, and this only, is patriotism fit to 
match the patriotism of those who fell upon the bsttlefield. 

‘* Our father’s God! to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing! 
I.ong may our land be biight 
With freedom’s holy light! 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


THE HEROISM OF DUTY. 


There are many unsuspected heroes in the world, heroes 
in overalls, some of them. Such a one was Edward 
Kennab, the engineer of a train on the New York Central 
Railroad which recently was wrecked in an unexpected 
land-slide. Caught and pinned fast in the wreck of his 
cab, struggling to extricate himself, his voice choked 
with the blood gurgling in his throat, he said to the train- 
men who came to his relief, ‘‘Boys, go back and flag the 
second Atlantic, if you haven’t done it.’’ A second section 
of the train was following his own, and above the con- 
sciousness of pain rose the thought that it must be 
stopped in season to avuid disaster. The thought of 
duty triumphed over the agonies of death, for the engineer 
died shortly after being released from the cruel wreck. 
Such men are heroes, and there are more of them than we 
sometimes suspect. We believe that, for the most part, 
the men that drive our locomotives and work the engines 
on our steamboats, or pilot those boats on vur rivers, are 
careful and trustworthy, and have the stutf of heroes in 
them, only needing the opportunity—which fortunately 
does not ofien come—of showing of what stuff they are 
made. And there is here a lesson for all of us. Before 
personal safety or ease or comfort there ought to be 
heeded the challenge of duty,—like the suffering, dying 
engineer’s injunction: ‘Boys, go back and flag the 
second Atlantic !”—Zilustrated Christian Weekly. 


THE COAST GUARD. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I hear the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand; 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina, 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 

The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 

And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God with his gasping breath, 

For the sturdy arms of the surfmen 
That drew him away from death. 


And so, when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 
I think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 
I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 
And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailors, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the crack of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 
** Courage! ’’ the captain trumpets, 
** They are sending help from land! ” 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in his hand! 
—St. Nicholas. 


BATTLE FLAGS. 


The stir about the order of President Cleveland re- 
turning Confederate battle flags has not caused a ripple of 
excitement in this region. No application from Con- 
federates was ever made, the order originating with the 
Secretary of War (a Massachusetts man) ; and now that 
it his been rescinded, there is no feeling among old 
Confederates except one of regret that the order was ever 
issued, since it has occasioned so vigorous a protest 
against ‘‘ treason” and ‘‘ rebellion” (of which we know 
nothing), and so active a waving of the ‘* bloody shirt.” 
Let the flags rot and peace prevail, say we. — Richmond 
Cor. N. Y. Examiner. 


—aA church recently organized at Long Branch, N. J-. 
worships surrounded by guns in an Armory. The law of 
association must be overcome before hearts can be reached 
by the peace of God. ‘The pastor is pleading for a house 
of worship without the guns. The ‘‘Organ” and ‘‘pipes” 
are like those at Springtield described by Longfellow. 
A good place for a peace sermon. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES F. WILSON, U. S. SENATOR FROM 
10WA, AT THE PEACE CONVENTION AT PLEASANT 
PLAIN, 1OWA, JUNE 27, 1887. 

Fellow Citizens—Nineteen centuries ago the shepherds 
on the plains near Bethlehem bad spoken unto them the 
words: ‘-On earth peace and good will towards men.”’ 
More than seven centuries prior to this it had been 
prophetically said of the nations: ‘They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

The centuries have rolled on, mankind has waited, 
nations have come and gone, but the conditions described 
in the words I have quoted are not present in the world’s 
afiairs. Mankind is weary, the nations are burdened. 
Will these conditions ever come to give rest and lighten 
burdens? In all of the centuries that have passed rarely, 
if ever, has peace been universal on the earth. The 
nations in some degree have been in a continuous state of 
war. Will this continue as long as nations shall exist? 
Is the state of war to be perpetual? Will the other and 
better conditions never come? Are allof the centuries 
yet to come to be like those that have departed ? 

Ido not ask these questions because I doubt that a 
change will come. When it will come I cannot venture 
to predict. But that it will Ido not doubt. It has been 
promised from a source which does not fail to effect its 
purpose. Something is now moving upon men in all 
parts of the world, causing them to make definite and 
resolute eflorts to effect the desired and long looked for 
change. In almost every civilized nation peace societies 
and arbitration leagues exist. They number in their 
membership many of the ablest and best equipped minds 
of our time. Men have come to realize that an avoidance 
of war is demanded by the true interests of mankind. 
No matter whether the case is considered from the 
national or individual standpoint the result is the same. 

The true interests of men, whether viewed in the gov- 
ernmental aggregate or in the individual unit, are best 
served by the domination of peace. Mankind has come 
to realize this truth. The burdens which the wars of 
nations in the past have placed on the present generation 
are forcing governments and individuals to give the sub- 

jects and interests involved profound consideration. 

The debts that oppress so many nations may all be 
charged up as the cost of the wars in which they have 
been engaged. The agyregate of these debts may be set 
down at $30,000,000,000. Presuming that the population 
of the earth is now about 1,500,000,000, and making a 
per capita division of the debts, we find that they amount 
to $20 for each man, woman and child now living. If we 
apportion the result to heads of families, allowing five 
persons tothe family, we have a result in each case of 
$100. But this result is far from the exact truth. In the 
first place there are some national debts of which we have 
no accurate statements and there are many millions of 
the earth’s inhabitants not included in the populations of 
nations having public debts. Carrying these two factors 
into the case it may safely be said that un approximately 
accurate distribution of the national debts to heads of 
families wou:d assign to each about $150. This is a hard 
fact, but it is a mere introduction to the economic branch 
ot the case. 

Every person knows what it is that goes hand in hand 


How much this means the people of the United States do 
not fully realize; for this country has reached the point 
in its financial affairs which marks the decline of national 
taxation. From 1870 to 1880 aggregate taxation in the 
United States decreased 9.15 per cent. In Europe the 
case is very different. There the period named represents 
a steady and oppressive increase of taxation. In Great 
Britain the increase was 20.17 per cent. ; in France 36.13 
per cent; in Russia 37.83 per cent. : in Sweden and Nor- 
way 50.10 per cent. ; in Germany 57.81 per cent. These 
percentages of increase are the greater amongst the 
European countries; but when we take all, great and 
small, together the result is an increase of taxation for 
the period named of 28.10 per cent. 


The results here presented are merely what remain of 
the tremendous burdens which wars have imposed and 
may fairly be charged up as a whole to those international 
conflicts; for the amounts currently paid as the wars 
progressed would more than balance the ordinary civil 
expenses of the several governments engaged in them. 
Hence it is not difficult to see that nearly every feature of 
the economic problems which pester nations is involved in 
this one consequence of war. And this is not merely 
because wars have been, but largely because they may 
again occur. The military and naval establishments of 
the nations, maintained in obedience to the maxim, ‘in 
peace prepare for war,” are large consumers of the money 
which each year finds its way from the hands of the 
people into the vaults of the public treasuries. The cost 
of government in Europe has increased fifty per cent. 
in ten years, and the public debts have nearly doubled in 
fifteen years. In our own country the appropriations 
made for carrying on the government in all of its depart- 
ments for the present fiscal year aggregate 209,659,383. 
The portion of this sum that goes to the support of the 
army is $23,753,057; tothe naval service $16,489,557 ; 
tv the support of the military academy $297,805 ; to forts 
and fortifications $59,877, making the large sum of 
$40,600,296, or nearly twenty per cent. of the whole sum 
appropriated for the year for all the purposes of govern- 
ment. 

This is not because we have had wars as a part of our 
experience in the past, but for the reason that we fear 
we may have them in the future. The condition represents 
the economic difference between the declarations, ‘ton 
earth peace” and peace prepare for war. 

But our expenditure for military and naval purposes is 
small when compared with those of other countries. In 
her last fiscal year France expended $162,050,963 in 
support of her army and navy; Great Britain $144,545,- 
535; add to this British India $87.201,250, and it gives 
a grand total of $231,746,785; Russia $145,420,054 ; 
Germany $91,720,234; Italy $51,409,352. I will not 
carry this statement into further detail, but content my- 
self with giving in the aggregate the cost of the armies 
and navies of the several powers of the world as presented 
by their latest official documents. From this source I 
ascertain that the armies of the several powers cost for 
the last year presented a total of $864,.997,281; the 
navies $188,209,108, or a grand total of $1,053,.206,389. 

‘This is a tremendous load for the industry of the world 
to carry, and it is increasing every year. Is it any won- 
der that discontent is increasivg in the countries where 
this burden bears the heaviest? Much of the uorest 
which ultimates in social and political disorders is directly 


With public debt. ‘Taxation is its inseparable companion. 


traceable to the economic friction which these vast ex- 
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penditures occasion. Oppressive taxation and stable 
political conditions are rarely harmonious in their rela- 
tions. This will go far towards explaining the cause of 
that worse than prison life which the czar of Russia is 
compelled to lead; and lies near the roots of the organi- 
zations of the nihilists, the anarchists, the socialists and 
other disturbers of the peace of nations and communities. 

The remedies that many of the statesmen of the nations 
have looked to for relief will never bring it. They simply 
intensify the cause of the disturbances. Germany, 
France, England, Russia, Italy and other powers, feeling 
the pressure of the effects induced by their great debt and 
consequent heavy taxation, have been looking all the 
world over for new possessions and other opportunities 
for the expansion of trade and an enlargement of revenue. 

But these movements have neither assured them peace 
at home or friendly relations abroad. 

Many of the wisest men in the several nations have 
arrived at the conclusion that a change of policy must be 
adopted. They see that in every regard the past and 
present methods of national and international action 
involve danger and open up no way of escape from the 
economic burdens, civil disturbances and sovial threaten- 
ings which, in greater or less degree, all nations realize 
are present in their affairs and conditions. As things 
now go each nation stands on guard against the others. 
The possibility of war is always present with them. This 
enforces the maintenance of their expensive military and 
naval establishments. ‘These prolong and enlarge the 
financial burdens that press them so constantly and so 
sorely, and out of which all manner of bad moral, social 
and civil conditions spring. They are constantly prac- 
tising the maxim, ‘‘in peace prepare for war,” and are 
ever doing things that tend to induce war; for such pre- 
paration by one nation causes others to do likewise. 

Can this be changed? If the nations so will it may be. 
How? By international agreement. A forceful move- 
ment has been in progress for a number of years whose 
office is to effect a change. The movement is organized 
and active in many of the nations, and it is growing in 
favor every day. In this country it is known as the 
American Arbitration League and kindred Societies. 
‘These organizations are active and forceful. Their pur- 
pose is to induce the nations to blut out that barbarous 
maxim, ‘in peace prepare for war,’”’ and put in its place 
that other and better rule announced to the shepherds in 
the long centuries ago, ‘‘on earth peace, and good will 
towards men.” Of course this can only be doue through 
the concurrent action of the nations. The movement in 
this country has impressed itself most favorably on Con- 
gress. Several bills have been introduced in that body 
on the subject. Some vf them propose to authorize the 
President of the United States to invite other nations to 
join with us in an international convention for the pur- 
pose of devising a plan by means of which all disputes 
between nations that are at all likely to Jead to war, if 
not otherwise settled, shall be submitted to a tribunal of 
arbitration whose determination of cases given to its 
jurisdiction shall be obligatory on all the nations in- 
terested and respected by all other powers. I had the 
honor to introduce a bill of this kind into the U. 8. 
Senate. This action has enabled me to get a pretty cor- 
rect idea of what is going on, not only in this country, 
but also in others, relative to this great subject. And I 
can say to you here to-day iv this quiet village where so 
much good and effective work has been done in the past 
years in other good causes, that the movement in favor 


of international arbitration is making most hopefal pro- 
gress. I intend to renew my bill at the next session of 
Congress, and do it with the faith that some definite result 
may be reached before the 4th of March, 1889. 

Other measures confined to the co-operation of American 
nations only in the movements for international peace and 
good fellowship have been introduced into Congress, and 
have met with great favor. It may be that at the commence- 
ment of definite action this will be deemed sufficient. 
But if so I feel assured that the great work cannot stop 
there; for I do not doubt that the results will be such as 
to induce all peoples to join in making international ar- 
bitration universal, and that it may be said on the basis 
of existing conditions as was foretold of the nations by 
the prophet twenty-six centuries ago,—‘‘They shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nations shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

What a grand result it would be to have this world 
brought to the condition here portrayed. And why may 
it not be? International arbitration has been tried in 
very delicate and difficult cases, and has succeeded in 
staying the anger of peoples and avoiding war. The 
Geneva arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain is a notable example of the efficacy of this mode 
of settling international disputes. What was done in 
that case can be done inothers. At allevents let us in the 
United States do all we can to bring our government up to 
the point of saying to the other nations of the world, ‘we 
are ready to assure universal peace through international 
arbitration.” This is a great work, let us not grow 
weary in it. It is worthy of our best and constant 
eudeavors to bring it to universal and permanent success. 
Let us take courage from the interest it has wrought in 
the minds of so many of the good and great men in the 
other nations. And let us not fail to keep in mind that 
the end for which we and they work has been promised 
to the world by Him whose word shall not fail. 


HORSES FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


It is computed that a war in Europe woul destroy 
twenty thousand horses a moath. War ministers are 
looking about all over the world to see where they can 
get horses enough for their armies. ‘England reckons her 
horses at two millions; she has none to spare. Russia 
has twenty-three millions, but will not allow a horse to be 
exported. Canada has a million horses, and the United 
States twelve millions. During the war in Turkey twelve 
thousand horses were left dead and dying on tue battlefield. 
It is said horses die slower and harder than any other _ 
animal. How dreadful to take the useful and obedient 
horse into battle to be maimed and killed! Will God 
forgive? Should not our Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals be members of the Peace Society ?— 
Peacemaker. 


After the battle of Salamanca, Lord Hill observed 4 
soldier leaning in a gloomy mvod upon his firelock, while 
round him lay mangled thousands of French and English. 
‘*What are you thinking of, my man?” said his lordship. 
The soldier started, and after saluting his general, said, 
‘*T was thinking, my lord, how many widows and orphans 
I have this day made for one shilling.” 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, JULY axp AUGUST, 1887. 


ROWLAND B. HOWARD, Epiror. 


PEACE CAMP-MEETING. 


The usual great Peace Camp-Meeting will be held at 
Burrow’s Grove, on the west. bank of the Mystic River, at 
Mystic, Conn., August 17, 18 and 19. The place is near 
the Shore Line R. R., between Boston and New York, 
and entertainment can be had in the neighborhood. 


The President and Secretary of the American Peace 
Society have each received a courteous invitation to 
attend the Conference of the Association for the reform 
and codification of the law of nations which opeas at the 
Mansion House, London, July 25th, by the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Reginald Hanson, Hon. President. The 
note is signed by 

Travers Twiss, Q. C., D. C. L., 
Chairman. 
JosepH G. ALEXANDER, LL. B., 
Hon. Gen. Secretary. 

Both regretted that they were able to respond only by letter. 

The following is a list of the interesting subjects pro- 
posed by the council for debate : 

Neutralization of Territory by Treaty. 

Progress of International Arbitration. 

Territorial Waters —their Limits and Privileges. 

Security of Navigation of the Suez Canal. 

Obligation of Treaties in Relation to the Concert of Nations. 
Execution of Foreign: Judgments. 

Taking Evidence in Foreign Countries. 

Conflict of Laws Respectiny Marriage. 

Extradition Treaties and Extraditable Offences. 

Collisions at Sea. 

International Conventions fur the Maintenance of Sea 

Lights. 

Law of Affreightment—Form of Bills of Lading. 
General Average. 


MARK HOPKINS. 


The death of Dr. Mark Hopkins, ex-president of Wil- 
liams College, at his home in Williamstown, June 17, at 
the ripe age of 85 years, 4 months, recalls his own words 
when delivering the funeral oration of President Chad- 
bourne — ‘* A great light has gone down, but it has not 
gone out.” By common consent he occupied the position, 
recently assigned to him by Dr. A. P. Peabody of Cam- 
bridge, that of “‘the foremost place among American 
educators.” For over sixty years he was connected with 
Williams College, three years as a student, two as a tutor, 
six as a professor, thirty-six as president, and then again 
fifteen years as a professor. 

For many years he has been an officer of the American 
Peace Society, and a contributor to its funds. He was 
eminently a peacemaker. He often stood by to quench 
the fire of burning controversial questions in theology 
and partisan strife in administration. He was a philo- 
sophical, theological opponent of war as practised by the 
nations. 

O, that standing by his grave, many bitter waters might 
be healed. One should feel as little like fighting there as 
on Calvary. 


SWEDEN. 


At one of the recent Peace meetings in Sweden about 
five thousand persons were present; various other im- 
portant gatherings have also been held. The annual 
report of the Swedish Peace Society states that the 
present number of its auxiliaries is fifty-five, in addition 
to a large number or more or less isolated groups of 
members. The report contains the following quotation 
from an appeal recently issued by women of Sweden to 
the **‘Women of Northern Europe :—Let us remind one 
another that all nations are fellow-workers in the great 
life-task of moving onward towards perfection. And 
especially let us teach our own children that it is a higher 
honor to labor for the cause of Peace than for military 


glory.” 


A stalwart constable of the city of Brotherly Love 
lately met a Friend in front of a Magistrate’s office. 
Knowing the Friend slightly, the constable remarked, 
‘* We had several fighting Quakers in our regiment at the 
time of the war, and so we nick-named ours the ‘Quaker 
Regiment.’ Why, there was’”———(mentioning an officer 
who had forsaken the peaceable principles in which he had 
been reared). ‘*He could curse and fight. I tell you he 
could beat any other of the boys in both. He’s going 
with us to Gettysburg to-morrow.’’ The Friend, not 
waiting to hear anything more, moved slowly away, fully 
conviaced that his fellow-member had made a very unwise 
and unsafe exchange in giving up a peaceful profession 
for the habit and occupation of cursing and fighting. 


The Annual Meeting of the ‘*‘Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Peace Society” was held at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Bishopsgate, London, on the 18th ult., and was 
numerously attended; Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., 
presided. Several addresses were delivered and Miss 
Peckover gave an interesting account of the progress of 
the Society during the past year. 


W. E. Gladstone cabled the following message to 
New York: ‘I am very sensible of the value of the 
sympathy which, from the first, we have received from, 
as I believe, the great majority of the American people in 
our attempt to secure just measures of good government 
for Ireland—a sympathy which I feel sure will continue 
to attend us until this just policy shall attain its coming 
consummation.” 


When to Prince Bismarck his wife said, ‘*I should like 
in heaven to see your enemies going to the other place,” 
the chancellor replied, ‘‘my dear, you would not be 
in heaven with that thought.”” Do not many nominal 
Christians present to heaven their personal aims instead 
of imploring its kingdom to come on earth? 


It is good to have our principles of love and forgiveness 
tried by some devilin human shape. We learn how 
terrible, yet how blessed, it is to havea saint to live with 
in the house. We have to mend and piece our opinions 
as we do our garments—let them out at the waist to 
adjust them to our intellectual growth. We make 
clothes for our children to outgrow, yet try to wear the 
same spiritual suit despite increasing proportions, dwarfing 
our religion and ourselves. —C. A. Bartol. 
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| 
STATE-REGULATED VICE FOR THE BRITISH | 
ARMY. | 

BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. | 


At a large meeting, lately held in Exeter Hall, London, | 
some humiliating revelations were made regarding the | 
Contagious Diseases Acts. The act of repeal of those | 
infamous laws affects Great Britain only, and not her | 
numerous and populous dependencies. The editor of the | 
Methodist Times of London, after speaking of the British | 
governmental provisions, relative to licensing brothel- | 
keepers, operative in Hong Kong, China, and in those | 
parts of India where British troops are stationed, referred | 
toa map on the walls of the hall of part of the city of | 
Madras, showing the Contagious Diseases Hospital sur- | 
rounded by church buildings and mission houses of many 
denominations. He was ashamed to say that many Hindoo | 
and Parsee gentlemen, of other faiths than their own, were | 
on the platform to protest against this system, and in| 
Exeter Hall, of all places, to rebuke a Christian country. | 
Could it be true, he asked, that within twenty-four hours | 
after our troops arrived in Cairo, orders were issued to | 
the sheikhs of the native quarters to provide prostitutes for | 
the army, and that in Burmah a small committee of gen- 
eral officers had actually fixed the charges which the 
brothel-keepers might make? 
these remarks, as did those made by Josephine Butler, 
when she narrated the pitiful incident which happened at 


Hong Kong, when two women, fleeing from the British in- | 
spector over the flat roofs of the houses, fell over into a | 
granite-paved yard, one being killed on the spot and the | 
‘¢ These women,” said the | 
thoroughly in earnest, plain speaking narrator, ‘‘ were | 
thus hounded to death by blood-hounds paid by the Queen. | 
She felt for those as for the women of her own country. | 


other dying three days after. 


Hindoos, Chinese, Fijians, they were all women, made like 
men in the image of God, and they had no right to trample 


them in the dust by this institution of State-regulated , 

Alas, for the wars of the Queen, and these her | 
What peans of peace might have arisen in this | 
jubilee year of Victoria, had she faithfully and persistently | 


murder.” 
armies ! 


followed the presage of good will and amity pronounced 
by Sydney Smith at the ceremony of his young sovereign’s 
coronation. 

PHILADELPHIA, 7th Mo., 1887. 


A WOMAN’S OBJECTION TO WAR. 


In the first place, I have very little respect for any 


country, whether it is my own or any other man’s, which | 


has not the diplomacy or the dignity to settle its quarrels 


without going out like two gangs of street boys and | 


fighting it out. 

In the second place, I fail to see the nobility of half of 
the causes of war or the nobility of spirit that resents 
with a hired brother’s blood a fancied insult. 

I also fail to see the glory of decimating the male 
population of two countries, destroying commerce, 
business and agriculture, to say nothing of destroying 
the national treasuries and taxing an overtaxed people 
unable to earn to the very last cent, simply to settle some 
little question of boundary, respect or allegiance.—Cor. 
New York Graphic. 


| 
Cries of shame greeted | 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S LETTER TO 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Wasuineton, June 21. The following is the Presi- 
dent’s letter presenting his jubilee congratulations to 
Queen Victoria : 

Grover Cleveland, President of the United States orf 
America, to her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Empress of India: 

Great and Good Friend — In the name and on behalf 
of the people of the United States I present their sincere 
felicitations on the arrival of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Your Majesty’s accession to the crown of Great Britain. 
I but utter the general voice of my fellow-countrymen in 
wishing for your people the prolongation of a reign so 
marked with advance in popular well being, physical, 
moral and intellectual. It is justice and not adulation to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude and respect due to 
your personal virtues for their important influence in 


| producing and causing the prosperous and well ordered 


condition of affairs now generally prevailing throughout 
your dominions. May your life be prolonged and peace, 
honor and prosperity bless the people over whom you 
have been called to rule. May liberty flourish through- 
‘out your empire under just and equal laws, and your 
government be strong in the affections of all who live 
under it. And I pray God to have Your Majesty in His 
holy keeping. 
Done at Washington this 27th day of May, A. D. 
1887. Grover CLEVELAND. 
By the President, 
T. F. Bayarp, Secretary of State. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN ARBITRATION 


Fruit is becoming visible more and more from the 
sowing so faithfully done by peace men and philanthropists 
of the last two or three generations. That which we may 
now chronicle is the close political union formed by the 
Central American States — Guatemala, Honduras, San 
| Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The union is 

based upon a pledge that all differences between them 
shall hereafter be peaceably adjusted, and in the event of 
difficulty in securing an agreement, appeal shall be had to 
Arbitration. Every two years an International Congress 
is to meet to consider measures for their general prosperity. 
A guarantee of peace and of co-operation in foreign 
relations aad domestic policy has been given. 

Presidents Grant. Hayes and Garfield, and Secretaries 
| of State Blaine and Frelinghuysen, all favored a similar 
| bond of union to extend to all the American governments, 
and steps seemed about to be taken for the consummation 
| of such a desirable end at the time of Garfield’s death. 
| During President Arthur’s administration, though Secre- 


tary Frelinghuysen favored the movement, it was rejected 
_upon the ground that it would offend some European 
powers. These smaller neighboring powers are wiser 
than we; they have appropriated the suggestions which 
sprang out of the wisdom of our countrymen, and set us 
a practical example of statesmanship worthy to be fol- 
lowed. These five American Republics include an area 
of 173,125 square miles, and a population of 2,851,705. 
| May not our own Republic and Mexico ere long join this 
| compact of fraternity and peace. — Chicago Christian 
Worker. 
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TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BY SAMUEL VY. COLE. 


With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us Spring! 
(Whittier. 


Surely, Great Heart, though leaf and blossom come 
And the long splendor of the May day suns, 
Thy need is less; we are the needy ones 

Whose hearts sing little and are mostly dumb. 


They tell me—I have never seen thy face— 
They tell me that thy days have somehow passed 
Into November, that old age at last 

Has stolen upon thee with its silent pace. 


Ido not know. It seems a little while 

To thee, no doubt; a little while it were 

Since in thy breast God's gift began to stir, 
Since stretched the way before thee, mile on mile. 


A little while to live, if counted years 
Such as we spend in earthly toil and strife 
Were taken as the measure of a life, 

But God's great music trembles in our ears. 


Who lives for truth will live as long as truth. 
Thou hast grown old? If this be age, I ween 
Of all the things which I have ever seen 

It is the likest to immortal youth! 


Like a great voice thy still increasing song 
Goes trembling up and down the vales and hills 
Of our New England, and forever thrills 

The people’s hearts to make them true and strong. 


Thy need is less. Let varying seasons bring 
rown leaf or green, all seasons are thy own; 
For from thy heart the birds have not yet flown: 
Whate’er the time, God always gives thee Spring. 
AnbDovER, Mass., 1887. 


THE OBJECT OF COLLEGES. 


BY PROF. B. C. HOBBS. 


At the laying of the corner-stone of the new sis 
to be erected at Earlham College, Ind., Barnabas 
Hobbs in a portion of his able address spoke as follows: 
‘* Colleges and universities for two thousand years have 
made it one of their important purposes to determine the 
foundation principles of moral duty. The Athenian 
philosophers put these inquiries to the front as the chief 
end of learning. When Paul stood on Mars hill and 
announced a purer faith than their schools of philosophy 
had ever taught, he gave a death blow to superstition and 
the sophistry of all false religions, and declared to them a 
doctrine, heaven inspired, on which all moral obligation 
can safely rest. Collegians since that day have continued 
the inquiry. But, blinded by the natural depravity of the 
human heart and the deceitfulness of human nature, their 
teachings have made the world a great battle-field, and 
the consciences of men slaves to power. Though it has 
been 1887 years since a cohort of angels sang to the 
shepherds of Palestine, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good will to men; there is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord,” 
yet in the face of such a plain, unvarnished system of 
divine ethics as comes to us in the teachings of this holy 
personage, and His inspired Pauline epistles in His New 
Testament, colleges, and universities, and Christian 
churches have been setting up two standards of authority 
in morals that are out of harmony with each other, the 
state, and the gospel of the Lord. One requires hatred, 
and revenge, and death to enemies ; the other love to our 


_brighter day. 


enemies. ‘Thou shalt not kill.” ‘‘The Son of man 
came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.’’ Moral 
philosophy is thus lowered to suit our depraved nature 
rather than to bring man up to a companionship of angels. 
The great purpose of the gospel of our Lord is first to 
make men citizens of heaven that they may be prepared 
to be citizens of earth. 

While men are resting their actions on false systems of 
belief, the world will remain out of harmony with the 
divine Lawgiver. All truth was not unfolded in the 
teachings of Calvin, Luther and Knox, wonderful and 
worthy as their lives were. Theirs was the dawn of a 
It is now a matter of surprise that univer- 
sities, colleges, parliaments and churches could conform 
their laws, and teachings, and counsels, and prayers to 
such tests of moral obligation as their ‘‘ divines” (?) 
have given them. 


Adam Smith taught Scotland a century and a half ago 
that moral obligation rests on “sympathy ;” while Bishop 
Butler, in England as an exponent of her state church, 
taught that morality means “living according to nature.” 

Dr. Samuel Clark judged actions by the ‘‘ eternal and 
necessary differences of things,” while Paley, as the pre- 
eminent moralist of both church and state, only one 
century ago, quieted the consciences of the heroes by sea 
and land, the lawmaker and clergy alike, with the comfort- 
ing panacea that utility is the experimentum crucis of all 
human actions. It remained for Jonathan Dymond, a 
humble linen draper of Essex, England, a member of the 
Society of Friends, to surprise the learned world by his 
** Essays on the Principles of Morality” during the third 
decade of the present century. For the systems ef utility 
and expediency he asserted that the only standard of life 
and duty for both church and state is the Decalogue 
and the New Testament, on which hang all the law and 
the prophets. There is no safety in any lower code. 
Being instructed in Paley’s standard of expediency, the 
nations of the old world are to-day, as they have been for 
centuries, groaning under grievous taxations to support 
their vast standing armies in time of peace; and almost 
every chapter of the historian gives a sanguinary picture 
of destructive battle-fields. 

How much the world to-day needs higher and holier 
teaching. The philanthropists of Europe and America 
have for years been profoundly impressed by this need, 
and Christian men and women on both sides of the ocean 
have organized a ‘‘ Moral Science Association,” and for 
the last twenty-five years they have been searching for 
the true underlying principles that should control the 
counsels of church and state in administrative and penal 
law and in the management of educational and reforma- 
tory institutions. Their research has resulted in a definite 
conclusion that there is no true standard given to men 
but the divine standard—thou shalt and thou shalt not— 
in the Old and New Testaments. 

The Lord told Moses that there was to be but one law 
for the king and the people, for state and church, for Jew 
and gentile. The world is approximating to this standarJ. 
It will become universal when the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of Christ, which, prophecy tells us, 
will yet be. We must look to our academies, colleges and 
universities to lead in this work. They ever have b2en 
the leading influences of the ages. As are the teachers, 
so will be the people. Let this corner-stone be laid with 
that thought, never to be forgotten. Let us send up our 
prayers to heaven to-day that God may keep Earlham 
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College in His peace, wisdom, truth and service, and 
raise up here, for church and state, an army of which He 
himself will be the commander, and will lead them forth 
to great victories. 

A few years ago nearly all the universities of Europe 
were reported under the presidency of skeptical phi- 
losophers. We are now told that nearly, if not all, are 
presided over by Christian men. The Lord will yet be 
honored. The interests of the Society of Friends in this 
great interocean valley cannot fail to be largely centred 
here. In the past, it has had a grand historic record. 
Two hundred years ago, single handed and through suffer- 
ing, it vindicated successfully the freedom of conscience. 
in divine worship. It has successfully demonstrated the 
reliability of human government based on peace, justice, 
Christian fraternity and religious toleration in the colonies 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and North Carolina, and 
their teachings on liberty of conscience and protest 
against state-established churches was found essential in 
effecting a ‘*‘ perfect union” of these States. 

It has an unfinished mission. To complete it we must 
raise up and fit men and women for a successful work in 
the earth’s great harvest field. The psalmist has prophe- 
sied that ‘‘ the women that publish the tidings of salva- 
tion are a great host.’’ We are here preparing that host. 
May they continue to grace our college halls and receive 
its honors, and, with their brothers, be a host which 
heaven will load with richest sheaves. Let no disciple of 
Doubting Castle ever enter here to teach noble sons and 
loving daughters of Christian homes that there is no God ; 
that scoff at salvation by blood upon the altar. We want 
here men and women of faith and prayer. In union be 
their strength, that heaven can bless their work. The 
nations and islands of the ocean are waiting for such as 
heaven has blessed, to become heralds of redemption and 
a Saviour’s love. I would say, then, to all that hitherto 
have found blessings here, who go forth today with 
emblems of victory, and who may hereafter receiv .s this 
temple the victor’s crown, go forth to the world’s great 
moral warfare in the name of Him who appeared in armor 
to Joshua on the walls of Jericho, and who trod the wine 
press alone. The Great Jehovah will bow the heavens 
and come down to you, and lend you His guardian angels. 
Like the four living creatures. before the throne, who 
praised God day and night, put on the conquering power 
of the lion, the patient endurance of the ox, the intelli- 
gence of men, and, like the eagle, let your house be above 
the clouds. May the divine blessing rest on you and on 
this place, and on all who give it their contributions and 


their prayers.” 


HOW TO DISARM. 


FROM THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. 
orFices: 40 & 41, OUTER TEMPLE, STRAND, 
W. C., LONDON, ENG. 


The question of simultaneous and proportional disar- 
mament has always been kept in view by the friends of 
international peace ; among others, the late Richard Cob- 
den attached great importance to the question. Fresh 
interest has been created in it recently by the letter of 
Monsieur Jules Simon, first published in ‘‘ Le Matin,” 
and widely reproduced in the European press. 

To a proposal, which at first sight would seem to be 


eminently reasonable and advantageous, certain practical 
difficulties present themselves. 


The committee of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, have therefore thought that it would 
be useful to elicit the views and opinion of their fellow- 
workers in various countries on the practicability of the 
suggestion, that nations should enter into agreements for 
the simultaneous and proportional reduction of their 
several armaments. 

Among the difficulties raised the most important appear 
to be somewhat as follows: 

1. To secure a perfect and faithful execution of such 
an agreement, in view of the different constitutions of 
armed forces in different countries, and the relative effect- 
iveness of their several branches, e. g., militia or reserve 
forces differ in various countries in efficiency, number, and 
the rapidity with which they can be called into active ser- 
vice for home defence. It is obvious, that with a large 
and efficient militia, a nation could send all its regular 
forces beyond the frontier, whereas a country possessing 
a less efficient militia could not do so. 

2. ‘* Reserves” also occupy a very different position, 
and are on a different footing in different countries. Some 
nations have an armed police force, or ‘‘ municipal guards,” 
which would, in case of invasion, add to their defensive 
power. 

It is incumbent upon those who advocate simultaneous 
and proportional disarmament to consider and meet, so 
far as may be possible, these and other difficulties which 
may arise. 

The committee of our Association would therefore re- 
spectfully suggest that the committees of the several 
Peace Societies should carefully discuss this question and 
draw up a report thereon. The reports might afterwards be 
compared and a general resumé made of the conclusions 
arrived at. 

Subsequently the whole question might be usefully con- 
sidered at a conference of representatives of the Societies. 

Hoping to hear from you in reply, we remain, 

Yours very faithfully, 
Hopeson Pratt, Chairman. 

J. Frep’k Green, Secretary. 


HUMANE. 


All of the conductors on the Maine Central have been 
provided by the management of the road with Seabury 
Accident Cases, containing all of the remedies to be used 
in cases of accident, such as linen and rubber bandages, 
plaster, surgical instruments, medicines, liniments, etc., 
with books of directions. Every conductor will be his 
own doctor. The occasions are frequent, also, in times 
of accident, where physicians are passengers upon trains, 
and where they are handicapped by lack of the tools of 
their trade. Such will not be the case hereafter. The 
rules are to the point and strict that the accident cases 
shall accompany each train. 


JUSTICE AND COMPASSION. 


It is said of a Massachusetts Justice, that he had a hard 
countenance and burly form, but with a woman’s tender- 
ness and sympathy for the erring and misguided, and who 
with all his fortitude and sternness could not suppress the 
tears that streamed over his cheeks, while pronouncing 
sentence of life imprisonment or death on those who had 
violated the laws. 


‘ 
dip. 
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THE ANSWER. 
BY MARIA L. EVE. 


Dear Father, does Thine anger chide 
That I withhold this part, 
When I would give Thee, all beside? 
No lesser gift, my love denied. 
My child, I want thy heart. 


Thou knowest, Father, I would see 
Each other joy depart, 

All other hopes should buried be, 

If so, alone, it pleaseth Thee. 
My child, I want thy heart. 


Even this, my heart would give to Thee 
But that they cannot part, 

So closely knit, they’ve grown to be 

Who takes this, takes my heart and me. 
My child, I want thy heart. 


I see dear Father, why Thy will 
Would have the dearest part, 
That served so well, my heart to fill, 
And why Thy love responded still, 
**My child, I want thy heart.” 


ENGLAND.—AMERICA. 
PROPOSED TREATY OF ARBITRATION. 


At a recent meeting of influential men in England 
composing the Council of the International Association 
and their friends, Mr. Cremer, M. P., opened the pro- 
ceedings by explaining why they had met. Some four 
years ago a friend of theirs, Mr. Walter Hazell, visited 
the United States, and found in that country a strong 
feeling in favor of International Arbitration, and several 
members of Congress told him they were very desirous to 
see one of the two Governments taking the initiative, to 
obtain a treaty under which any differences that might 
arise between them should be referred to arbitration. On 
Mr. Hazell’s return to this country the Council of the 
Association warmly epoused the idea, and spent some 
time in its promotion. Something, however, happened 
which caused them to suspend their efforts, and they 
resolved t» wait uutil a more propitious moment arrived. 
The matter was a'lowed to rest until about seven months 
ago, when it came to their knowledge that several mem- 
bers of Congress had introduced proposals to the effect 
he had just described. ‘The Council thereupon thought it 
advisable to commence operations again, and a memorial 
was drafted and agreed to by the Council, and it was 
thought desirable that a number of Members of Parlia- 
ment should be invited to sign it before it was forwarded 
to the President and C »ngress of America. Just at that 
time, however, the Fisheries dispute arose, and once 
more it was deemed desirable to suspend operations. 
But having ascertained that their distinguished friend, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was visiting this country, and 
knowing that he was perfectly acquainted with the United 
States, it occurred to him,—Mr. Cremer, that it might be 
well to confer with Mr. Carnegie as to whether it was now 
desirable to take active steps in the matter. He,— Mr. 
Cremer, saw Mr. Carnegie, who thought that the action 
of the Council in preparing a memorial was one of the 
most practical steps that had been taken in the direction 
of peace, and that the time was most propitious for union 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. (Cheers.) 


Acting upon his advice, he,—Mr. Cremer, went to work 
in the House of Commons, and after three days he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the signatures of 82 Members to the 
memorial. He felt sure that ultimately it would be signed 
by over 100. 

SPEECH OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Mr. Carnegie, who was enthusiastically received, said 
that when Mr. Cremer called upon him and stated that the 
Council would be glad to confer with him upon the sub- 
ject of a Treaty of Arbitration between England and the 
United States, he (Mr. Carnegie) replied ‘‘ command 
me,” and in accordance with the desire he had to briag 
about a state of peace between the two English-speaking 
nations he was there that night. (Cheers.) He was 
glad to see there that night so many men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the cause of International 
Arbitration. For years there had not been a political 
platform formulated by any party in the United States 
which did not contain the clause, ‘* We are in favor of 
submitting to arbitration all questions of International 
dispute.” (Cheers.) The Republic could not draw the 
sword before offering to lay the case before an independent 
authority. The Republic had many lessons to teach the 
world. but none more important than in the question of 
peace or war. It was not because of America’s position 
among the nations of the earth that she kept aloof from 
strife. If they would do him the honor to read one 
chapter of his ‘* Triumphant Democracy,” they would see 
that within recent years three causes: had arisen, any one 
of whith might have plunged the United States into war. 
Take for instance the case of Columbia. The State of 
Columbia was blessed with a revolution, aye, revolutions 
might sometimes be called blessed. There was a railway 
passing through the State in which the United States were 
interested, as being the avenue for traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. With the greatest difficulty 
seven hundred men were obtained for action by the 
Republic, and these with two ships, which could hardly 
be called ships of war, were despatched. And what were 
the instructions of the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Admiral he sent down? ‘* Understand you have nothing 
to do with what has takea place, you go there as a friend 
of the sister Republic, you will limit your action to keep- 
ing the railway open, and if possible you will not fire a 
shot.” (Cheers.) Now if the United States Government 
had said to that Admiral, ‘‘ We leave matters to your 
discretion, and if you get into war we will give you a 
peerage and £30,000,” how different things would have 
been. But the men were received with open arms by the 
people of Columbia, there was no shot fired, no life lost, 
and now all is peace between the American Republic and 
her little sister Columbia. He would give another example 
of how the United States avoids complications. Nicara- 
gua offered to the American Government sovereignty over 
a portion of her territory in consideration of her carrying 
out certain works. The reply was. ‘* It is not the policy 
of the Republic to own any territory but what is actually 
its own.” If America adopted the policy pursued by 
European States, she, like the European Nations, would 
be involved in war. But the real reason of America’s 
holding aloof from war and bloodshed was that she was 
a Democracy, and whenever the people get really into 
power in Great Britain, whenever the days of a privileged 
and military class hai d»parted, this country would be as 
friendly with neighboring nations and peaceful as the 
American Republic. (Cheers.) 
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He did not think it would be possible to improve the 
memorial. It was concise and to the point. There was 
no need to enlarge on the horrors of war, but he never 
faw aman dressed up like a Merry Andrew and taught 
to butcher his fellows without a feeling of sadness, and 
then came a feeling of fierce indignation. (Cheers.) 
Someone asked his wife during their stay in England 
what was the uniform of the United States army. She 
replied, ‘I don’t think I ever saw an American regular 
soldier in my life.” (Laughter and cheers.) Of course 
the Fisheries dispute would be settled. It was absurd 
to think that the two great Anglo-Saxon nations were 
soing to war for a little bait to catch fish. (Laughter 
and cheers.) ‘Technically he believed Canada is right. 
She had the treaty on her side, but she had not the 
custom of the civilized world. Of course he was not at 
all disposed to shut his eyes to the fact that there was 
danger in the dispute, but it was very unlikely that a 
quarrel would take place. 

As to the last question, he was sorry to say that 
America had resolved to build four ironclads. He had 
written a strong article for the “Forum” the American 
** Nineteenth Century’’ on the subject, and the Editor 
wrote him saying that the article was a fearful one in 
saying that the Republic was being degraded; he had 
toned down the language, but the sentiments were the 
same. ‘There was, however, in his opinion nothing like a 
general desire fur a navy to compete with the great 
European States, America was building warships to the 
extent of three millions sterling. ‘This showed that 
when the whole world was aiming it was almost impossible 
for one nation to keep the contagion off. The icdea that 
being prepared for war was likely to cause nations to 
keep the peace was absurd, and the spectacle that met 
his eyes in Europe reminded him of the words of Shake- 
speare, ‘‘How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
makes ill deeds done.’’ (Cheers.) 

So far, however, as America was concerned he did not 
think it would be long before the people would be asking 
‘*Where is car ~ ~ ey going?’’ and they would hardly be 
satisfied with Zz expended in ships of war. 

With regaid ~— the best way in which the memorial 
should be pre: uted, it struck him that to go over the 
head of the American Minister here would be a mistake. 
Mr. Phelps was a good man, and he was sure he would 
be delighted to receive any deputation on the subject. 


*. It would be a great thing to have Mr. Phelps’ co-opera- 


tion. Every American was a lover of peace. All he 
wanted was to go quietly along and to develop his great 
country. (Cheers.) What a grand thing the union of 
the two great countries would be. Imagine what power 
they would have, and ail through a little treaty. Prac- 
tically that treaty was in force to-day. England gave a 
grand example on the Alabama dispute. (Cheers.) 
England having offered Arbitration and America having 
accepted it. ‘There was a grand example! He did not 
think any Government could stand 24 hours in this country 
which would go to war with the United States withont 
offering Arbitration first, and he was sure no President of 
the United States would refuse to submit any question that 
might arise to an impartial judge. What a difference 
there was between declaring war in America and in this 
country. In America a proposal of this description had 
to be submitted to the House of Representatives, where 
every member had the right to express his opinion upon 
it. If it passed it had to go before the most august body 


in the werld, the American Senate. And even when it 
lad passed both Houses, it had to receive the assent of 
the President and his Cabinet before it came into force. 
(Cheers.) In this country (England) six or eight men 
met in a backroom, and if the party managers said ‘‘un- 
less you go to war you will go out,” to war they went. 
(Cheers. ) 

In the present instance he would advise them. First 
to go to the American Minister, and he (the speaker) 
would give all the aid he could in the matter. Associated 
with the well-known names of Burt, Pratt, Lawson and 
Cremer, the movement and its force would be understood 
in the United States. Mr. Phelps would not only do 
what they asked, but would be with them heart and soul. 


ARBITRATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY REV. R. MCMURDY, D. D., L. L. D. 


Bills for an American Arbitration Congress were 
favorably received—both in the Senate and the House. 
One of the bills was unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations of the Senate, John Sherman, 
of Ohio, being Chairman. This same bill, reported to 
the Senate, was by it unanimously adopted. 

Bills will be reported earlier the next Congress, and 
the American Arbitration Congress is a probable measure. 
Let work and petitions now begin for an Anglo-American 
Court of Arbitration. 


What else can be done? In each Congressional Dis- 
trict individual friends of Peace should talk with their 
members of Congress at their homes, and write to them 
when at Washington. The general supposition is that 
all the work must be done at Washington. This is a 
mistake. A friend may spend days at Washington before 
the right opportunity offers for a talk, and then it is 
heard and dismissed, amid much Congressional business, 
unless the real work bas been done elsewhere. 

What is the status of this great work ? 

‘Many of the religious bodies have adopted the full 
position and principles of arbitration, and some have 
assumed the full peace position. What remains to be 
done in these bodies? Secure the placing of the subject 
of Peace with Temperance and Missions, among the 
topics to be annually reported by standing committees. 
When I brought this subject before the Ohio Annual 
Conference of Methodists, the preachers wondered that 
they had not thought of it before, and that peace men 
had not suggested it. 

What else in this direction? Make the latent and 
passive peace sentiment active and aggressive by every 
practical method. 

The Friends occupy a vantage ground. Will they do 
their duty? Will not the spirit of early Quakerism, and 
what is better, led by the Holy Spirit. will they not lay 
aside peace sentimentalism and passivity, and become 
operative and aggressive? They have the truth, the 
respect of the people, and can have the ear of every 
religious body. My sv ggestion in my address at Indiana 
(Richmond) Yearly Meeting was that two good speakers 
full of peace, should visit the annual religious bodies and 
talk to them of the Divine truth of peace. Friends’ ’ 
preaching will be well received. God cal's them to this 
work. ‘The field is ripe. 
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The political organizations have made progress. 
Can we do nothing with our votes? Yes. Make this 
the controlling question to our votes—above tariffs and 


‘currency, above ail else——the true foundation of progress 


and virtue. Vote for the candidate for Congress, in the 
nominating convention at the polls, who will do most for 
peace. Personally see the candidate, and strongly avow 
your position, and get his committal at the start to your 
sacred cause.—Herald of Peace. 


THE WHITE CROSS. 


The Society of the White Cross was founded in England 
several years ago and marches abreast and in the same 
direction with the Girls’ Friendly Society. It is an or- 
ganization of boys and young men, who wish to encourage 
purity and decency of life. They have four planks in 
their platform, which are: 

First, To treat all women with respect, and to protect 
them from harm and insult. 

Second, To put down alj indecent language and coarse 
jesting. 

Third, To regard the laws of purity and modesty as 
equally binding on men as on women. 

Fourth, To spread these doctrines among men. 


PARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE. 


In parliamentary language, you may say that a man is 
not wedded to the truth ; 

Or sometimes suffers from a spirit of exaggeration ; 

Or occasionally finds it difficult to confine himself strictly 
to actualities ; 

Or is unfettered by the four corners of hard matter of 
fact ; 

Or i is a past master in the pleasing art of realistically 
romancing ; 

Or is partial, in describing nature, to borrowing from 
the pages of romance ; 

Or is much given to an artificial recollection of mis- 
leading statistics ; 

Or cannot distinguish the false from the true, with a 
bias toward the former ; 

Or has a distinct liking for the utterance of statements 
of a misleading character ; 

But you must not! No, you must not! You really 
must not—call him a liar !—Punch. 


WHY THEY WENT TO WAR. 


The wars of Europe, since the sixteenth century, 
present the following table :— 
Wars undertaken for the acquisition of territory 44 
For the levy of tributes . . . .. . 22 
For reprisals 24 


For possession of territory 
On questions of honor or ging 
From claims tocrowns . . 
From pretexts of an assistance to an ally - « 80 
From rivalry in influence ot shy « 28 
From commercial quarrels . . . . 


AFTER THE VINTAGE. 
BY MARIA L. EVE. 


Nay, where are the voices, where are the feet 
That were wont to meet in your shadows sweet, 
O, vineyard so fair, 


The young men and maidens, laughter and song 
Adown your cool aisles, that echoed along 
In the vintage time? 


Not a token left and naught for a sign 
Save the broken stems and the trailing vine 
And the trampled dust. 


No grape for the gleaning—lonely and late. 
Nota bird comes back to look for his mate 
In the vineyard sad. 


What, the vintage past, ere the harvest moon, 
Are your grapes all crushed and forgotten so soon, 
Poor vineyard, so soon? 


My grapes are all gone; look not on the vine; 
Behold yonder vats, where I keep my wine, 
To sweeten for use. 


When our vintage time shail have passed some day, 
And our lives bow down in the dust and clay, 
All their beauty gone, 


O Master, look not on the fallen vine, 
But turn our poor love, by Thy touch divine 
To Heavenly wine. 


THE REUNION AT GETTYSBURG. 
THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER. 


The following letter was read at Gettysburg July 2, 
the occasion being a reception of the survivors of Pickett’s 
divisicn by the survivors of the Philadelphia Brigade : 

Executive Mansion, WasHiInGToN, June 24, 1887. 

I have received your invitation to attend, as a guest of 
the Philadelphia brigade, a re-union of ex-Confederate 
soldiers of Pickett’s division who survived their terrible 
charge at Gettysburg, and those of the Union army still 
living, by whom it was heroically resisted. The fraternal 
meeting of these soldiers upon the battle-field where 
twenty-four years ago in deadly fray they fiercely sought 
each others’ lives, where they saw their comrades fall, and 
where all their thoughts were of vengeance and destruc- 
tion, will illustrate the general impulse of brave men and 
their honest desire for peace and reconciliation. The 
friendly assault there to be made will be resistless, because 
inspired by American chivalry; and its result will be 
glorious, because conquered hearts will be its trophies of 
success. Thereafter this battle-field will be consecrated 
by a victory which shall presage the end of the bitterness 
of strife, the exposure of the sincerity which conceals 
hatred by professions of kindness, the condemnation of 
frenzied appeals to passion for unworthy purposes and 
the beating down of all that stands in the way of the 
destiny of our united country. While those who fought 
and who have so much to forgive lead in the pleasant ways 
of peace, how wicked appear the traffic in sectional hate 
and the betrayal of patriotic sentiment. It surely cannot 
be wrong to desire the settled quiet which lights for our 
entire country the path to prosperity and greatness; nor 


need the lessons of the war be forgotten and its results 
jeopardized in the wish for that genuine fraternity which 
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insures national pride and glory. I should be very glad 
to accept your invitation and be with you at this interest- 
ing reunion, but other arrangements already made, and 
my Official duties here will prevent my doing so. Hoping 
that the occasion will be as successiul and useful as its 
promoters can desire, 1 am, yours, very truly, 


Grover CLEVELAND. 
SENATOR SHERMAN’S LETTER. 


In a letter read upon the same occasion, the Ohio Sena- 
tor says: 

Now that all alike feel that an indestructible union binds 
us together, there should be a cordial and hearty fellow- 
ship between the ‘* Blue and the Gray.” But this feeling 
should be accompanied by a sincere and hearty desire to 
preserve for future ages the beneficent results of the war. 
In this the South as well as the North is deeply interested. 
It was to preserve the Union and to secure to all the bless- 
ings of liberty that the war was waged and won. Upon 
this basis there would be no longer a danger line between 
the Union and Confederate soldiers, or Northern and 
Southern citizens, but the courage and patriotism of both 
would be the common pride and heritage of the American 
people. 

COLONEL BANES’ REMARKS. 


Following is an extract from the brief address of Col. 
C. H. Banes, President of the Philadelphia Brigade Asso- 
Ciation : 

We have dwelt for a few moments on the incidents of 
battle for the reason that the place and the associations 
compel the reference ; but to-day, soldiers of the contend- 
ing armies, we meet as citizens of a united country. The 
old issues are dead, and new ones confront us. We who 
have fought as the Blue and the Gray can discuss the 
past, if need, in the light of the present, as travellers who, 
after perilous journeys and conflicts by the way, sit down 
on the mountain top and review the scenes through which 
they have passed and the dangers of the road over which 
they have journeyed. We welcome you to this historic 
field and its memories with true soldierly greeting. In the 
performance of this duty we would fail to honorably acquit 
ourselves did we not announce to you that the spontaneous 
movement of the Philadelphia Brigade in the tender of 
this reception has the cordial and practical support of our 
citizens of all classes and pursuits of life. 


COLONEL AYLETT’S RESPONSE. 


Col. William Aylett, of Virginia, in the course of a 
brief response to speeches of welcome, said : 

I utter it as a sentiment that comes welling up from 
every bosom of Virginia and the South, that the man who 
would rekindle again that feeling which filled our land with 
death and tears and grief and mourning, with graves and 
suffering, is not only unwortby of the high title of American 
citizen, but even of that of human being, and should find 
no home or friends on earth or in heaven. Let no politi- 
cian, for selfish and unworthy purposes, fan the dead em- 
bers of fractricidal strife, but let the great, warm, and gen- 
erous heart of our nation, with the throb of the ocean, as if 
moved by all the tempests of Gad’s whole universe, speak 
its thundered condemnation of any effort so vile, wicked, 
and unworthy. f 


A dress parade and a sham battle were features of the 
Serene exercise of a Missiasippi callege.— Boston 
lournal. 


LETTERS TO SECRETARY. 


The venerable Benjamin Chase of Auburn, N. H., 
writes us at the advanced age of 88, a vigorous letter of 
which the following is an extract. 

‘¢T am radical in believing that a thing is expedient 
because it is right, not right because it is expedient. I 
take the New Testament for my text book and I find 
nothing there tolerating the settling of disputes between 
individuals or nations by the sword. From 1837 to 1846 
I took the ApvocatTe. I was in sympathy with Elihu 
Burrett who was more radical than the Society. I was in 
sympathy with Lloyd Garrison and Adin Ballou and think 
the New Testament sustains them. Some 40 years ago 
I had my property taken for a military fine. The case of 
the Sandwich Islands and the French affords a striking 
example of the safety of peace principles. John E. 
Emerson, an associate of Titus Coan, was a townsman of 
mine. 


The so called Christian nations are armed to defend 
themselves against whom? Not against Pagans but 
against their own Christian selves. Every pulpit and 
every press should protest firmly against the spending of 
$100,000,000 by the United States for war purposes.” 


Satem, Iowa, 6 Mo. 29, 1887. 
Dear Bro. Howard: 

We had a very profitable and interesting Peace Meeting 
at Pleasant Plain the 27th inst. Senator Wilson spoke with 
much zeal and did much to edify us in the hope of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy alluded to in his address. 

Thy Friend and Brother, 
Isaac T. Gipson. 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 


In addition to the ordinary school work, at Atlanta 
University, there were exhibitions in handicraft of various 
kinds. First came an exhibit in the principles and practice 
of wood-working. including carpentry and turning, which 
would have gratified the advocates of manual labor con- 
nected with our public schools. 

Next came an object lesson, by the Senior and Normal 
classes, in nursing. They brought in, upon a stretcher, 
one of their own number, and illustrated how different 
kinds of bandages should be made and applied; how 
plasters and poultices should be mixed and spread, and 
also how deftly and easily the clothing of the sick bed 
could be changed and renewed without removing or dis- 
turbing the patient. 

Then came an exhibit in artistic and scientific cooking, 
by the Senior Normal class. If the quality of the cooking 
were to be judged by the rapidity with which the different 
articles. disappeared after reaching the hands of the 
committee, it must be pronounced a great success. 

And Jast, but not least, came a look at the farm, and 
an inspection of the barn, the crops and the stock. The 
conclusion was that the whole establishment was a credit 
to the State, and worthy of the study of all the farmers 
thereof.—C. L. Woodworth in American Missionary 
Magazine. .- 
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THE PRAISE OF GOOD DOCTORS. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


The best of all the pill-box crew, 
Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the health of a hearty man. 


And so I count them up again 
And praise them as I can; 
There’s Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr. Merryman. 


There’s Dr. Diet, he tries my tongue. 
know you well,’’ says he: 

“Your stomach is poor and your liver is sprung. 
We must make your food agree.” 


And Dr. Quiet, he feels my wrist 
And he gravely shakes his head. 

**Now, now, dear sir, I must insist 
‘That you go at ten to bed.” 


But Dr. Merryman for me 
Of all the pill-box crew! 

For he smiles and says, as he fobs his fee: 
‘*Laugh on, whatever you do!” 


So now I eat what I ought to eat, 
And at ten I go to bed, 

And I laugh in the face of cold or heat; 
For thus have the doctors said! 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can: 
There’s Dr. Diet, 
And Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr. Merryman! 


TWO ENGLISH-AMERICAN ARBITRATIONS. 


At the annual meeting of the London Peace Society, 
its venerable honorary Secretary spoke as follows : 

Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, and in doing so said that the deputation 
to which Dr. Hoopell referred, was that sent to the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856, at the close of the Russian War, 
and consisted of Mr. Joseph Sturge, Mr. Charles Hindley, 
M. P., for Ashton, then President of the Peace Society, 
and himself. They presented a memorial to all the 
Plenipotentiaries in favor of inserting a clause in the 
Treaty then about to be negotiated, recognizing the 
principle of Arbitration. They so far succeeded that 
there was a special Protocol adopted by the Govern- 
ments there represented, recommending that in case of 
any difference arising between the signatory Powers, they 
should call in the good offices of some friendly Power 
before having recourse to war. Mr. Gladstone, in dis- 
cussing the terms of the Treaty, in the House of Commons, 
soon after, described the insertion of that proposal as 
“a very great triumph, being the first time that the 
Tepresentatives of the principal nations of Europe had 
given an emphatic utterance to sentiments which con- 
tained at least a qualified disapproval of a resort to war, 
and asserted the supremacy of reason, of justice, human- 
ity, and religion.” And what added to its value was this, 
that the President of the Congress was instructed to 
communicate the Pro‘ocol to other Governments not 


represented at the Congress, and invite their acceptance 
of the same, and they were afterwards informed that no 
fewer than forty Governments had given to it their 
adhesion. There was an impression among many people 
that arbitration had always gone against England. He 
had seen, with some regret, that Lord Rosebery, a year 
or two ago, had made a remark to that effect, apparently 
in prejudice of Arbitration. But this idea is entirely 
incorrect. There are two cases, since the ‘‘Alabama” 
settlement, in which questions between England and 
America have been decided in our favor and against the 
United States. As these are so little known, I should 
like to mention them. Under the Treaty of Washington, 
which led to the pacific adjustment of the ‘‘Alabama” 
difficulty by the Tribunal of Geneva, there was a second 
body appointed to deal with another class of cases then 
in question between the two countries. This was the 
Mixed Commission, which consisted of Mr. Russell 
Gurney, on the part of Great Britain, Mr. James S. 
Fraser, on the part of the United States, and His 
Excellency Count Corti, who was then Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the King of Italy at Washington, the same 
gentleman who is now Italian Ambassador in London. 
There was a large number of cases, amounting in all to 
497, some of them of a difficult and dangerous character, 
between British and American subjects. The Commis- 
sioners investigated and disposed of them all, and their 
final award was that the Government of the United 
States should pay to her Britannic Majesty the sum of 
nearly £400,000, which was a little salve to the pride 
of John Bull for the three millions he had to pay on the 
“Alabama” account. But that was not all. Since then 
there came the Arbitration known as the Halifax Fishery 
Commission, consisting of Mr. Ensign H. Kellog for the 
United States, Sir Alexander Galt for England, and the 
Belgian Minister at Washington as umpire, and under 
that Commission the United States was adjudged to pay 
a million sterling to the Canadian fishermen, so that 
nearly one half of the three million in the ‘‘Alabama’’ case 
was paid back to us by the two succeeding Arbitrations. 
They must not be discouraged by the magnitude of 
their task in attempting to uproot a custom which had 
sunk deep into the traditions of the world, about which 
poetry and romance had thrown the halo of a false glory, 
and which was maintained in all countries by powerful 
classes; whose interests, personal, political, and pecuniary, 
were involved in its continuance. 

‘*But,’’ continued Mr. Richard, ‘‘I believe the powers 
that are for us are greater than those that are against us. 
Reason is for us, for war is an outrage on reason; 
justice is for us, for war tramples justice under foot; 
humanity is for us, for war desolates humanity and has 
written its scroll within and without with mourning and 
lamentation. Civilization is for us, for war is the incar- 
nation of barbarism; and, above all, religion is for us, 
for it is not possible that that He who made of one blood 
all nations of men, can look with complacency upon his 
children engaged in butchering each other; and we have 
the benediction of Him whom we cousider our Master and 
Head, and who is destined to become the King of the 
universe, and who has said, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.’” (Applause. ) 


A RUSSIAN RECRUIT. 
I had occasion to pass through a suburban park, where 


a large number of young conscripts were being put through 
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the goose step. The drill master wasa big man. He thought 
nothing of stepping up to the end of the line and dealing 
two or three resounding blows on the face of eight or ten 
of the unfortunate squad. At the next word of command 
the result was still unsatisfactory, and the corporal 
expressed his displeasme by attacking a sickly, con- 
sumptive looking Jewish recruit, striking him with 
clenched fist full in the ribs. The unfortunate Jad donbled 
up, and was dragged to the rear a little beyond, where 
the corporal of another squad was slowly and deliberately 
dressing the line by savagely kicking tlie legs and stamp- 
ing his iron heel on the tces of the poor recruits. The 
thud of the blows and kicks and the groans of the less 
hardy of the unfortunate youths were horrible to hear.— 
London Daily News. 


PEACE COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Our readers will remember the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, a year ago, at Minneapolis, touk action on the 
matter of peace and arbitration. Representing, as they 
did, more than 5500 ministers, 6281 churches and over 
700,000 communicant members, and speaking out de- 
cisively and fully, this action was particularly welcome. 

It gives us pleasure to learn this year’s Assembly at 
Omaha, Nebraska, has reaflirmed their last year’s action, 
as will be done now steadily from year to year, we hope. 

What more fitting than that the followers of Him, who 
is recognized as king of nations and of secrets, and Prince 
of Peace, should, ‘‘in His name,” everywhere arise and 
stand between the nations, as well as between the warring 
elements within them, saying, certainly »s He would, 
either ‘‘Let us have Peace,” or peradventure, ‘‘Peace, 
be still.” 

Their action was as follows: 

Resolved 1. That in view of the enormous and deplorable evils 
of war we would hereby declare our earnest conviction that 
Christian nations, at best, ought to establish speedily a permanent 
International Court of Arbitration, with competent powers and 
jurisdiction, to which should be referred for settlement such dis- 
putes as cannot be settled by negctiation. 

Resolved 2. ‘That we heartily welcume all wise legislation, or 
other prudent measures, looking to the early etablishment of 
such a court of arbitration for our American continent. 

It may be stated in this connection, that one of our 
Philadelphia co-laborers, Mr. George W. Mears, who has 
been successfully at work here for years, settling diffi- 
culties between Jabor and capital, had no small share in 
bringing about this state of things last year and this, 
being appointed on the General Assembly’s committee 
for this purpose, and this year bringing in their report 
which wes very highly appreciatcd and universally com- 
mended.— Peacemaker. 


THE FRIENDS IN IOWA. 


Resolutions adopted at the Fiiends’ annual Peace Con- 
vention, held at Pleasant Plain, Iowa, June 27, 1887: 

RESOLVED, lst—We reaffirm, at this time, the principles 
of Peace, of Individual, National, and Inter-National 
Arbitration, which have ever been held and advocated 
by our Church. 

2d—We believe it is a duty we owe ourselves, our 
fellow-men, and our God, to dv all we reasonably can to 
promulgate those principles, and to encourage those who, 
by virtue of their public positions, are able to wield an 
influence in the legislation of our own and other countries. 
to do all in their power to establish Inter-National Arbi- 


tration as the means by which all inter-national questions 
and difficulties shall be settled. : 

3d—That we earnestly invite our sister Churches to 
diligently and prayerfully consider the duty and influence 
of the Church on this question, and co-operate with us in 
promulgating this promirent feature of Christ’s kingdom, 
and in encouraging the lawmakers who, by word and 
vote, are doing all in their power to incorporate peace 
principles in the laws of our land. 

4th—We recognize in United States Senator James F. 
Wilson, of Iowa, who has so ably and earnestly presented 
the principles of Inter-National Arbitration to this Con- 
vention, a wise and able stateman, a faithful and devoted 
advocate of the cause we have so much at heart, and we 
hereby extend to him our sympathy, confidence and 
encouragement, trusting that the wise measures he bas 
introduced and pressd before Congress, may soon 
become the laws of our land, and be accepted by other 
nations. 

5th—That the grateful thanks of this Convention be 
tendered the honorable Senator, for consenting to address 
us on this most important national question, and for the 
instruction and encouragement we have received there- 
from, and we most respectfully request a copy for 
publication. 
Isaac 'T. Gisson, Secretary. Josern ARNoLp, President. 


THE BAPTISTS AND PEACE. 


At the Conference of Baptists at Rochdale, England, 
on June 2nd, the Rev. Charles Williams, of Accrington, 
in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. John Bright, M. P., 
for his address, spoke as follows :— 

“Mr. Bright and others of the Society of Friends 
lately presented an address to the Queen. From the 
bottom of my heart I thank those Friends for the noble 
protest they made in that address against war, and for 
the manner in which they advocated then the cause of 
peace. In earlier times the Society of Friends led the van 
in the anti-slave agitation. Thy, it was, who first held 
up the banner, and we Baptists joined them in that good 
fight, and can now look back and thank God that what- 
ever else may afflict this nation and disgrace us, we are 
free from the sin contracted by slave-holders and slave- 
traders. And now the Fricnds invite us to join them in 
preaching the peace that Jesus Christ came to establish 
upon the earth. May I say in your name, brother 
Baptists, that we will stand by the side of our Quaker 
Sriends, and may God grant that those millions of men 
now trained to fight may socn Jearn useful arts of in- 
dustry, and that the millions of money—I will not say 
wasted upon war, but infinitely worse than wasted—used 
to fulfil the devil’s purpose, and to destroy the happiness 
of men, may be employed for nobler objects, for the 
prosecution of good and right.” 


—Dr. C. A. Bartol says: Conversation is exchange of 
ideas, taking each other’s point of view, looking not only 
into but out of each other’s eyes, and more or less modify- 
ing each other’s sentiments on steps of procedure or 
important themes. As federal and confederate gather on 
the same platform, as lately in Faneuil Hall, so in the 
church let Paul’s sublime prophecy be so far at least 
fulfilled here below that ‘‘tongues”’ of strife shall cease, 
and we may dispense with doctrinal signals of contention 
our fathers waved, and lay aside false standards they 
idolized. 
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MURDER WITH OR WITHOUT A PRETEXT. 


When one of the many concealed-weapon murderers 
wants to kiil some particular person, or, if not that, any 
one that may ‘‘cross his path,” he seeks a pretext. If 
he cannot find one he will provoke one, and then shoot 
in ‘‘self-defence.” The paragraph below from the 
Camden (S. C.) Journa/, contains more truth than might 
be sifted out of two or three days of some ‘*Court” pro- 
ceedings, which end a case of wilful murder with a 
verdict of ‘*self-defence,” ‘justifiable homicide,’ ‘*man- 
slaughter.” Here is what the eclitor of the Journal says: 

“One of the greatest mysteries in this world is the 
certainty with which the innocent (?) man always kills 
his would-be-slayer—at least, it seems to appear so toa 
jury whenever a man is brought before them charged 
with murder. About ninety-nive out of every hundred 
slayers of men (unless the slayer is a negro) makes it 
appear that they were as innocent as doves so far as the 
intent to do evil went, but they had to kill the man, or 
be killed by him. In many cases the dead man has no 
weapon of any kind about him, and was running like a 
turkey to escape, but the innocent man, armed like a 
moving fortress, hunts him up and rans him down and 
kills him, but proves (?) to the jury that he had to kill 
the fellow or the fellow would have slain him. There- 
upon the jury acquit him and give him an opportunity 
to go and slay some other would-be (?) murderer.’’ 

The mysterivus in such cases may be somewhat ex- 
plained by the fact that the Courts, including witnesses, 
are taken from among the current generation that live 
and move more or less in an abiding atmosphere of lying, 
stealing, cowardice, perjury, bribery and murder—the 
muddy wake of the late war.—Columbia (S.C.) Caristian 
Neighbor. 


CHRIST IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The following is a closing extract from the address of 
Dr. R. S. Storrs at the semi-centennial at Amherst, 
Mass., June 28. 

The British Empire a week ago was ringing and 
flaming with the august and brilliant ceremonies which 
mark the completion of fifty years in the reign of one 
whose name is with us, almost as generally as in her own 
realms, a household word. American hearts joined those 
of her kinsmen across the sea, around the world, in giving 
God thanks for the purity and the piety with which the 
young maiden of fifty years since has borne herself, amid 
gladness and grief, overshadowing change and vast pros- 
perity;and for the progress of industry and of liberty, 
of commerce, education and Christian faith, by which her 
times have been distinguished. 

But something more. than the wisdom of statesmen, or 
the valor of captains or the silent or resonant work of 
man, has been involved in all this. An unseen Power 
has been guiding ev: nts to the fulfilment of plans wide as 
the world, and far more ancient than Dover Cliffs, or the 
harrow seas which gleam uround them. The ultimate 
kingdom of righteousness and peace is nearer for these re- 
marksble years. It was well to render grateful praise in 
church aud chapel, in cathedral and abbey, in quiet homes 
and in great universities, to Him who has given such 
lustre to the fame, and such success to the reign, of the 
Wise and womanly and queenly Victoria. But as with 
her reign, so with all that advancing history of mankind 


significance. It discloses the silent touch and the sweep- 
ing command of Divine forecasts. It reverberates with 
echoes to superlative designs. 


NEIGHBORS JONES AND SMITH. 


Orren Hutchinson in Brooklyn Times happily illustrates 
our danger and defence. 

“The danger of an attack from foreign nations may 
be illustrated by supposing that Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Jones have been living on the best of neighborly terms 
for many years. Mr. Smith, being a grocer, supplies 
Mr. Jones with all he wants in that line, while Mr. J mes. 
is equally happy in supplying the family of Mr. Smith 
with dry goods. Moreover, as they live in adjoining 
houses, each with ample grounls devoted to cultivation 
of flowers, both families enjoy the beanty of each other’s 
flower garden as often as they choose to look from their 
respective windows. At length Mr. Smitu begins to 
imagine how easy it would be fur Mr. Jones to smash in 
all the windows on that sile of the house if he were so 
disposed, and straightway pro:eeds to build a stove wall 
between the two houses, sv high that it would be impos- 
sible for Mr. Jones to stone his windows. We can 
readily imagine that the hitherto warm friendship and 
pleasant relations between these two families would be 
somewhat chilled by sf®h conduct on the part of Mr. 
Smith, and the other neighbors would probably question 
his wisdom in acting under the influence of such ground- 
less fears.” 

[{n the same line it may be added that revolvers 
carried in the pockets of the Smiths and occasionally 
flourished or discharged in the direction of the Jones 
house would not increase friendliness. 

If there were low places in the fence or gates between 
lots the purchase and placing of bull-dogs at each would 
have a simiiar effect. Fear, distrust, suspicion, bravado, 
bullying are qualities of cowards and invite attack —Ed. ] 


WASTE OF WAR. 


Since January Ist, 1800, the nations of Christendom 
have indulged in forty-seven great wars, aud leaving 
minor squabbles and indirect expense out of view, 
our sacrifices on the altar of wars since that day may be 
roughly estimated at 130,000.,000,000 dollars, or just 
about 500,000,000 pounds of gold—sums which may be 
pronounced in two seconds, though a freight train trans- 
porting the gold in American box cars of the average size 
and running at the usual rate of speed, would be two hours 
in passing any given point, for such a train would be 
twenty-two miles long. An equivalent in thousand-pound 
bank-notes might be crammed into a box that could be 
carried on a medium-sized express wagon, but with the 
contents of that box we might have built double-track 
railroads from Halifax to Valparaiso, from Paris to Pekin, 
frem Cape Town to Stockholm; we might have bridged 
or under-tunnelled the English Channel, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Kattegat and the Hellespont, the Mississippi 
at New Orleans, and the Amazon at Para; we might have 
drained the Zuyder Zee and the Florida swamps, 
covered the hills of Asia Minor with cedars and the 
Lybian Desert with palm trees. converted Greece and 
Persia into garden lands, and ‘Timbuctoo into a seaport 
town ; we might have done all that and have money enough 


in connection with which this brilliant half-century of 
feminine supremacy and imperial expansion reveals its 


left to celebrate the birth of a new era by a grand inter- 
national thanksgiving day. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


JEAN DOLLFUS. 


Jean Dollfus, an earnest and devoted advocate of 
Peace, Arbitration and Disarmament, died !ately at Mul- 
house, where he was born in September, 1800. A devoted 
patriot, an eminent manufacturer, a just and generous 
master, a word sums up his long and useful life: he was a 

ood man. When in 1870 the German army invested 

ulbouse Jean Dollfus was mayor. The victor had im- 
posed on the town a levy which even at total ruin it could 
not pay. Dollfus sought the German commander who 
received him amidst the guns’ pointed on the town, one 
battery being specially directed on the operatives’ build- 
ings which were and are the glories of the name of 
Dollfus. At the first words of the citizenthe German 
general cut him short with violent language and gesture. 
Dollfus, who on this occasion had thought it fit to wear 
his order of commander of the Red Eagle of Prussia, tore 
it from his breast and throwing it at the feet of the Prus- 
sian, said: ‘‘Go, tell your master that I will not wear an 
order that your conduct dishonors.’’ ‘Do you forget,” 
said the general in fury, ‘‘that I can order you to be shot 
on the spot?” ‘*Do so if you dare,” said Dollfus, 
calmly crossing bis arms, ‘‘I amready.” This act of 
heroism saved the town. Last year Jean Dollfus was 
still a member of the Reichstag, faithful as long as he 
had strength to the banner of Protestation.— Arbitrator. 


SMOKE-HOUSE.” 


A map, who lives in Albany, and whose business is that 
of a cleik, said that he had lutely built a house that cost 
him three thousand dollars. His friends expressed their 
wonder that he could afford to build so fine a dwelling. 

** Why,” said he, ‘ that is my smoke-house.”’ 

‘* Your smoke-bouse! What do you mean?” 

““Why, 1 mean that twenty years ago I left off smoking, 
and I bave put the money saved from smoke, with the inter- 
est, into my house. So I call it my smoke-house.” 


RAILROAD PASSES. 
The abatement of the ‘‘Pass’’ nuisance after the Inter- 


state law was enacted led some wit to devise the fol- 


lowing : 
Thou shall not pass—Number xx. 18. 
Suffer not a man to pass—Judges iii. 28. 
The wicked shall no more pass—Nahum i. 15. 
None sball ever pass—Isaiah xxxiv. 10. 
This generation shall not pass— Mark xiii. 30 
Tho’ they roar yet can they not pass—Jer. v. 22. 
So he paid his fare and went—Jonah. i. 3. 

—Philadelphia Times. 


A QUEER EPITAPH. 


In an old graveyard in Charlton, Mass., there is a double 
headstone erected by a widower to the memory of two 
deceased wives, Mrs. Achsa and Mrs. Abigail - The 
survivor manifests his feelings in the fullowing verse. 

**As I pass by, 
With grief I see, 
Here lie the mates 
That's took from me.” 


 ** There is one thing about habies,” said a recent trav- 
eller, ‘* they never change. We have girls of the period, 
- men of the world ; but the baby is the same self-possessed, 
fearless, laughing, voracious little heathen in all ages and 


in all countries.” 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN HAWAII. 


Whatever the result of the political revolution in the 
Hawaiian Kingdom—and it is not certain whether that 
revolution is ended or just begun — one thing the United 
States is interested in preserving, the freedom of Hawaii 
from foreign intervention. The revolution represents the 
revolt of the white citizens against the official corruption 
of the Gibson ministry, and was largely, if not entirely, 
conducted by them, American residents predominating. 
The fact that the ministry acted so promptly in resigning, 
and the further fact that the King was quick to placate 
the revolutionists by conceding their demands, lead one to 
suppose that there will be no further trouble, unless 
Gibson, who hss had great influence with Kalakaua, 
should influence the monarch to his wishes. In that event 
a civil war may be anticipated. The King acted wisely 
in following, without demur, the advice of foreign repre- 
sentatives, and the 1evolution was affected with so little 
friction that the sovereign has been placed in no danger 
of los:ng his throne, and may continue to figure as the ruler 
of a constitutional government, his powers being rather 
restricted. This little squabble in the pretty island 
kingdom has attracted attention to Hawaii for the nonce, 
and any ivformation respecting the Kingdom must be of 
interest. The total area of the island is only 6697 
square miles, and the total population, according to the 
last census, is but 80,758, of whom 2066 are Americans, 
1282 English, 9377 Portuguese, 1600 Germans, 192 
French, 116 Japanese, 767 Polynesians, and 17,939 
Chinese. Nearly all the natives are Christians; the King 
being a member of the Church of England. There is an 
army of 308 infaniry and 100 cavalry. The government 
consists of a king, a house of nobles, appointed by the 
king, and a house of twenty-eight representatives, which 
two houses sit together and form with the King’s ministry 
the Legislative Assembly. The representatives are 
elected for two years, and all electors must be able to 
read and write, and have property valued at $150 or an 
income of $60. The chief commercial relations are with 
the United States, the imports from this country amount- 
ing to $3,367,585, against $769.004 from Great Britain, 
$225.543 from Germany, $179,161 from China. Almost 
all the exports come to this country. This country is, 
therefore, chiefly interested in having the control of the 
island kept in the hands of natives, and out of the bands 
of foreign cliques. This country is being advanced 
educationally, and about $173,020 are expended annually 
on schools, and the future of the little kingdom promises 
well if the Government is kept out of the hands of 
corrupt interlopers.—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


—The most famous cannon maker of the age passed away 
in the death of Alfred Krupp of Ik ssen in Rhenish Prussia, 
July 14, at the age of 75. The manufactory at Kssen which 
his father founded, he developed and enlarged until the 
establishment covered more than 500 acres, and gave em- 
ployment to nearly 20,000 men. It supplies half the world 
with cannon, besides turning out a ‘great quantity of boiler 
plates, machinery, rails, springs and similar material. He 
owned 547 iron mines in Germany, and numerous coal 
pits and smelting works. His distinguishing achievement 
was the discovery of a method of casting steel in large 
masses, having at the Paris exhibition of 1867 a crucible 
block weighing forty tons. His property is variously 
estimated at from thirty to forty millions. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE BETTER WAY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who, fora brief and stormy space, 

Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 

Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 

Long years of peace succeed it and replace; 
There is a better way. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who guides her senates in debate, 

And makes the laws which are her prop and stay ; 

Not he who wears the poet’s purple vest, 

And sings her songs of love and grief and fate ; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best, 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 

And song but one; and law within the breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone; 
There is a better way. 


He serves hie country best 
Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed ; 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 
A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 
—Congregationalist. 


A GROVE MEETING. 


The Dutchess Co. (N. Y.) Annual Peace Convention will 
be held August 14-14. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The day 
meetings are held at Wiley’s Grove, a beautiful spot, not 
far from the city by rail, at 10 a. m. and2p.m. The 
evening meetings in the Univergalist Church in the city. 

The Universal Peace Union, whose headquarters are at 
Philadelphia, will unite this year with the Dutchess Co. 
Society. ‘The President, Alfred H. Love, will address the 
united societies. Other distinguished persons are expected 
and the friends of Peace in the entire region will hold a 
grand rally. 

We regret exceedingly that we cannot accept the cordial 
invitation from the Society extended by Mrs. Amanda 
Deyo, Secretary, to be present. We send sme of our 
publications. 


—tThe visit of Hon. J. G. Blaine to England, in company 
with Andrew Carnegie, seems fruitful of international 
courtesy and comity. Mr. Carnegie furnishes most of the 
funds for an exploring expedition to Lake Chad, in Cen- 
tral Africa, soon to start under the lead of Joseph Manson. 


—The recent railroad accident which jeopardized the life 
of President Cleveland started two questions in our minds. 

1. What is the necessity of driving a presidential 
train over a rough railroad with an untested engine ata 
mile a minute? ‘The killing of the brave engineer seemed 
to us an unnecessary sacrifice to somebody’s pride. 

2. What would have been the consequences of the 
President’s death to the government and the country? It 
would have given us a Republican President and a politi- 
cally divided administration with a divided responsibility. 


—‘*lf you want peace you must prepare for war!” 
As well say. if you want to be sober keep on drinking 
gin.—Sir Wilfred Lawson, M. P. 


THE SANDWICH ISL ANDS. 


About a quarter of a century ago the American Board 
withdrew its missionaries from the Sandwich Islands, and 
left a people recently converted from heatbenism to take 
care of themselves through churches organized on the 
Congregational plan. Since that time the moral, social, 
and political conditions of the islands have been growing 
worse and worse. While the forty-five native churches 
have continued to exist, and have not proved altogether 
unfaithful, they have lacked the energy to meet the evils 
incident to a great influx of foreigners, and to a govern- 
ment controlled by a weak, dissolute, and spendthrift king, 
who has countenanced, if not directed, a revival of heath- 
enish dances and other forms of licentiousness, and all kinds 
of official corruption, in order to neutralize the influence 
of what is known as the missionary party. The result of 
the reckless extravagance of the government has been 
high taxes, discontent, and a threatened revolution. 
Almost anything likely to turn up would be an improve- 
ment upon affairs controlled by King Kalakaua. The 
change from a quarter of a century ago is certainly a sad 
one. Our hope is that God may avert a sadder one from 
a people so simple-hearted, energetic, and greatly reduced 
in number, yet faithful to Christ. The American Board, 
we understand, has determined to help the Hawaiian 
Board to send missionaries again to the more important 
points on the islands. 


— Recent addresses by Senator Wilson of Iowa, Prof. 
B. C. Hobbs of Indiana and Henry Richard of England 
enrich our columns. They will richly repay perusal. 


—The new certificates of life membership or life direc- 
torship will be sent by mail to those who are entitled to 
them as fast as they can be properly filled out. Will not 
some old (or new) friends of Peace send us $20 or $50 
and adorn the walls of their homes with a fine picture and 
a printed testimony to their faith in peace principles? 


—The Secretary expects to preach at the Congregational 
Church at Weymouth, Mass., Rev. Frank H. Palmer, 
pastor, Sunday, July 31, afternoon and evening. 


—A wilitia brigade, consisting of 2000 men, encamped 
near the ‘‘ N. E. Chautauqua,” during the last week at 
South Framingham, Mass. The purposes, aims and cherac- 
ter of the two assemblies and their spectators furnished 
instructive contrasts. 


—The Fitchburg Railroad Co. runs its cars over its 
own line direct from Boston to Saratoga. This is a cheap, 
well-managed, quick route. If ministers and others 
going to Saratoya for rest and recreation, will consult 
J. R. Watson, Fitchburg Depot, Boston, they will find 
a gentleman who is unsurpassed as a passenger agent. 
He is ready to grant every reasovable favor consistent 
with the rules of the Company. The great ‘-Christian 
Endeavor” delegation took this route. 


—To trustees, churches, colleges, to cbrporatiuns of all 
kinds, and to the private investor, no more desirable 
investment is offered than the Western mortgages, 
negotiated and guaranteed by the American Investment 
Company of which Edward 8S. Tobey, 19 Milk street, 
Boston, is agent. , 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


Oak Grove Seminary is located near Vassalboro, Maine, 
twelve miles from Augusta, on a beautiful spot over- 
looking Kennebec river. It is under the care of New 
England Yearly Meeting, which has appointed a large 
committee to supervise it. Charles H. Jones is Principal, 
and is provided with seven assistants. The enrolment 
during the year that has reached its close is 274. The 
Seminary, it will be remembered, was burned in 1883, but 
the present school has arisen from its ashes to flourish 
more than did its: predecessor. 


SARATOGA. 
THE SPECIAL FAST EXPRESS 


LEAVES 


BOSTON 10.45 A. M., 


— VIA — 


HOOSAG TUNNEL ROUTE. 


ARRIVES 


SARATOGA, 5.10 P.M. 


PALACE PARIOR CAR 
THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
For tickets, time tables and further information apply at Fitchburg 
Railroad Office, 250 Washington St., and Passenger Station Ticket Office, 
Causeway Street, Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


of Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1872. 


Authorized Capital . . . . . $1,000,000 


Principal isis Office in New York. 


This company issyes six per cent. Debenture Bonds and seven 
per cent. First Mortgage Loans on farms in lowa, Kansas and 
other Western States. ‘The Debenture Bonds, in addition to the 
strength affurded by the company’s capital and surplus, are further 
guaranteed by the deposit of First Mortgage Farm Loans in the 
M-rcantile Trust Company of New York as Trustees, which mortgages 
are on properties valued at more than three times the amount loaned 
thereon. Principal and Interest of Loan Mortgages and 
Debenture Bonds are fully guaranteed by this Company. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. Wa. Governor of [owa. 

Hon. W. B. ALuison, U. S. Senator, [owa. 

J. & J. Srvuart & Co., Bankers, New York, 

Nationat Bank or Tue Repusric, New York, 

MexcantTice Trust Company and others, New York. 

Jas H. Bouve, President Boston Nationa) Bank, Boston. 

C. H. Warner, President National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 

J. W. Baxcu. President Boylston Insurance Co., B-ston. 

Isaac Sweerser, Pres.deut Washingtoc Co., Buston. 

Axsest Bowker, North American Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bonds of $200, $800, $500, $1000 and $5000, interest payable 
January | and July 1 in each year, in the city of New York, which will 
be forwarded to investors free of charge, for sale at par and 
accrued interest by 


EDWARD S. TOBEY, Agent, 
Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, Room 3. 


Dakota Admitted 


as well as all States and Territories into our Great Family of Readers. 


A great staff of new Western writers will specially adapt (during 1887) 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to Western Agriculture, making 
it, with recent additions and improvements, the recognized be peer ie 
as for forty-five ~r. past, in all matters pertaining to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, etc., etc 

The JUVENILE HEARTH and HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENTS 
have been enlarged, and HUMBUG exposures are to receive additional 
attention. 


1000 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


turist contains nearly 1 ginal illustrations of i tm plants, new 
farm and household pha Beam. and appliances, out-of-door scenes, etc. 


ENGRAVINGS FREE!!! 


It is 

Homes of Our Farmer Presidents,—s ‘major 
Presidents were red on farms, or retired from publie life h- snes 
The is now vublishing and sending free 


every the 


scenes. 
to all subscribers, at an outlay of over ®30,000, superb Engravings (18 uy 
24 inches) of these Homes, together with special ey papers by 

James Parton, Donald G. Mitchell and other eminent living American 
authors. These Engravings constitute a magnificent portfolio collection 
ot ornaments for the walls of a prince or peasant’s home. Subscriptions 


for 1887 immediately forwarded are entitled to all the series, beginning in 


May last. 


En d d h U. S. 6 Vol. - Tenth Cen- 

ngorse the S., says: 
he American*Agriculturist is especially worthy of mention. because of 

the remarkable success that has attended the unique and untiring efforts 

of its proprietors to increase and extend its circulation. Its contents are 

= every month for a werman Edition, which cire 

w el y ” 


Price $1.60 a year. Single Numbers, 15 cents. Balance of this year 
FREE to all subscribing immediately. 


Send six cents for mailing you Grand Double Number, 
just out, 32-page Premium List, and Sample Proof of 
Engravings of “Homes of our Farmer Presidents,” to- 
gether with Description by James Parton. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
DAVID W. JUDD,Pub., 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


STOVE POLISH 


For beauty of g'oss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness fiom dust and slowness tw soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 
For this is the *trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 


use, 
And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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Ts. Weill guarentee, the *LOVELL WASHER” to do \'2 

‘ing wash the clothes clean without rubbing, we wi 

rity, refund the mone 

= ACENTS 

imevery county. We HOW PROOF that Agents 

ete. =>. address ona card for further particulars, 

LOVELL WASHER C0., Erie, Pa. 

our 

rural 

= 

HAS NO EQUAL, 

co |PERFECT SATISFACTION 

lates FEW, RICII MASS.— 

30 Union N.Y, i, St. Mo. 
fof | 
; make hens like it. It 

Sait. 
| 
THE we SU RPRISBD 
; at the LESS quantity required of 
woon’s 
Genuine Belected 
MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY SPICES 
= EXTRACTS, 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MAREET. 
ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED: 
ONLY 12 ASSESSMENTS THOS. WOOD € CO., 213, 215 State St., BOSTON. 
Have been levied from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and AGENTS WANTED for 
making the cost for assessments to a man of Twenty Years of Congress, 
forty years of age, 1361—1881, 
by James G. Blaine. 
Hon. J. 8. Wise of Va. 8 
LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 
orenemy, will never down 
For each $1,000 of insurance. 
S. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Americans will read this, book; none more diligent of which be 
was an influential member for quarter of a century. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy 2nd Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'s 
West Shore and New York Central ahd Hudson River Railroads. the 
shortest and most direct route between. Boston, Williamstown, Troy, 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutiand, Burlington. 8t. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller’s Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 
For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company's Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 
JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 
Gen'l Supt. Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


“MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Montreal, Quebec, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


Vermont, New Hampshire & Canada, 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


From June to October. 
at lowest rates are roe at the bg ag offices, 218 Wash- 
ington St., third Gibe on of Old State House,and at Causeway 
Street Station. 
C. 8. MELLEN, Gen. Superintendent.- 
GEORGE W. STORER, Ass’t Gen. Passeng er 
Send eight cents in stamps for “ MounTaIn, LAKE AND VALL mgt : 


the B. and L., and “WINNIPESAUKEE and About There,” which 
be issued June 1, 1887. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale” 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rey. A. E. DUNNING, Secrerary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acent. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Scnpay-Scuoot Lrsrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or CuristiaN Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M. A. 


Tue Brste: Tae Sunpar-scnoor Text Boox.—By- Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning. 


Tue Youne Teacner.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 

These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 

‘‘The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
genéral character of all our schools.”—The QOhristian 
Union. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacuine.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Conmmissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Courture or Pretr.—By Amos S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 

This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 

regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 


is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas — 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years of 
actual experience. 


Tue Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Written. ~ 
By the Rev. S. L. Braxe, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Sounpines.—Sermons, By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. 
Price, $1.25. 


Miss Cuarity’s Hovse.—By Howe Benning. pp. 353. 
Price, $1.25. 


on at Sorr Powt.—By Willis Boyd Allen. Price, 
1.00. 


Dear Gates.—By Josephine R. Baker. Price, $1.25. 


Expersy Bistx Ciass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. 
$1.25. 


Karnie’s Experrence.—By Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil- 
an} author of ‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Price, 
1.00. 


Four Mixes rrom Tarrrrown.—By Fannie H. Gallagher. 
16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Patcnwork Quitt Societr.—By Mary Spring Corm- 
ing. 16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sanday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


A Sunpar-Scnoot Concert Exearcise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. 


By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Socrery. Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 
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